



Another in Sinclair's American Conservation Series 


Missourians saved 
a place for you...anda 
whole new idea in 
conservation was born 


This spellbinding part of the Ozarks cradled 
prehistoric man. In a johnboat, your guide 
floats you down the Current River, past 
enormous springs, through dramatic cav- 
erns. Along the way you catch bass, smell 
wildflowers, walk where mammoths did. 
You camp by moonlight and the river 
chuckles you to sleep. 

To share the experience with fellow- 
Americans, Missourians invented a con- 
cept, the National Scenic Riverway-a river 
and its shores for a short distance inland, 
preserved in its natural state. And they did 
it with land that once nearly died of abuse. 
Timber had been stripped away, soil had 
washed off, streams had filled with gravel. 
Animals and vegetation vanished, and by 
1930, so had many people. 

Finally a group of native folks including 
Leonard Hall, distinguished conservation 
writer, decided to do something. They or- 
ganized the Ozark National Parks Associa- 
tion. They spoke, met officials, testified in 
Washington before Congressional Commit- 
tees who listened and believed. They got 
help from Missouri's Senator Symington 
and Congressman Ichord. Other Senators 
and Representatives visited the area and 
Secretary Udall even floated the river. 

Meanwhile, Ozarkians had fought bad 
soil practices with good forestry. ..and 
watched leaves turn to humus, humus to 
soil. Vegetation took root again and wild- 
life began returning. By 1965, the area was 
becoming a paradise once more-as well as 
our first National Scenic Riverway. 

Sinclair believes that we all have a stake 
in preserving our natural environment and 
its beauty. We hope these accounts of pri- 
vate citizens— such as those in Missouri— 
will inspire other Americans to action in 
their communities. Let us help plan a trip 
to the Ozarks, to any of our National Park 
areas, or any place in the U. S. A. Write 
Sinclair Tour Bureau. 600 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10020-Dept. S. 


Discover America by 
Car- It's Worth 
Seeing and Saving 
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The Round Tire is 

Mtle-ter 



It gives you at least 3,000 extra miles 


Notice we say “at least.” That’s what 
“mile-ier” means. The Round Tire — 
Atlas Plycron* — has a husky overall 
construction that helps it roll at least 
3,000 miles further than tires that 
come on most new cars. Once again, 
road tests against complete sets of 


tires for new 1968 cars proved it. 

One good reason for this extra mile- 
age is the muscular Atlas Plycron 
tread. It’s “tread-ier,” because it's 
made of tough, long-lasting rubber 
compounds. This tread has a unique 
design that puts more of its surface 


on the road. Where you need it. And 
this tread is backed by full 4-ply con- 
struction. Safety? We safety-tested 
the Atlas Plycron 54 different ways. 
So you can be sure. Get Atlas Plycron 
tires and start thousands of miles 
ahead ! 


ATLAS 

Tires • Batteries ■ Accessories 

Sold at over 50,000 leading service stations 



You buy Prudential insurance to protect 
your family. But, when the kids leave the nest, 
know what you’ll have left? 

A nest egg. 



Who wouldn't like to be building a 
nest egg if he could afford to? 

But who can afford to when he's 
got a growing family to protect? 
The answer is— you can. You can 
with the same insurance you 
use to protect your family: 
Prudential’s 2-Way Protection. 
Prudential’s 2-Way Protection can 
make sure your family doesn't 
lose everything if they lose you. 

It could guarantee them a check 
every month to help them keep on 
living the way you want them to. 


And. when your family is grown 
and doesn't need protecting, 
Prudential's 2 Way Protection 
switches over and protects you. 
Through the years it builds a cash 
reserve that can be used to 
provide a monthly retirement 
check you can't outlive. 

Big question is— can you afford it? 
You can as your Prudential man 
will be happy to show you. When it 
comes to helping you get "double" 
protection from every insurance 
dollar. Prudential understands. 



THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 

Support your United Fund 


Prudential understands 
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Next week 

YOUNG PITCHERS throw hard 
and rule baseball, but many 
of them have faded back to 
the minors with sore arms. 
Mark Mulvoy visits with a few 
of yesterday's young heroes. 

FOREST HILLS is ready for 
its first Open tournament but 
the way Rod Laver is dominat- 
ing tennis he may breeze to the 
title and later to recognition 
as the best player of all time. 

A BIRDY SAFARI was not the 
plan, but when peripatetic An- 
gler Clive Gammon fell among 
African ornithologists in Zulu- 
land he virtually had to fight 
his way to the Indian Ocean. 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIBITED. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


The comfortable thing about Associate 
Editor Bob Ottum is that he fits some- 
where into that great American aver- 
ager too light to be a football player, 
too short to be a basketball star, too 
heavy to be a jockey, not tall enough 
to get cleanly over a high hurdle, not 
fast enough to be a boxer, too out 
of shape to be a jogger— in short, a 
mess of inadequacies like everybody 
else. Nevertheless, Bob recently jour- 
neyed to the Bonneville Salt Flats to 
help record-breaking Race Driver 
Mickey Thompson attack a whole clus- 
ter of speed and endurance marks. 
"Help him how?” we asked, when 
Ottum proposed the trip. "Oh, to 



OTTUM AT WORK ON THE SALT FLATS 


drive,” Ottum answered modestly. We 
laughed, and so will you when you 
read Old Marshmallow Foot, Ottum’s 
improbable odyssey, which begins on 
page 52. 

"Almost every man who hangs 
around tracks thinks that given half 
a chance he could be a race driver," 
says Ottum, who indeed may have 
set one land-speed record — for driving 
sideways, backward, in circles and 
out of control. “There's nothing that 
makes you feel so hot damn as put- 
ting on that crash helmet. Unfor- 
tunately, my image was somewhat 
spoiled by the coveralls I borrowed. 
They had oil on the seat. There weren’t 
enough practice engines for the cars, 
so Mickey thought l might as well prac- 
tice in a Ford station wagon. You 
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know, get the feci of the thing. Now 
here's where the whole bit began to 
seem just like a Fellini movie, be- 
cause there happened to be eight type- 
writers in the back of the wagon. So 
off I went, hitting about 100 mph, 
and the typewriters kept going ticky, 
ticky, DING; ticky. ticky. DING." 

Having conquered the station wag- 
on, typewriters and all, Ottum was in- 
troduced to the Ford Mustang Mach I. 
the car designed for the record tries. 
“Driving the Mustang was totally dif- 
ferent,” he says. "You get into one of 
these test cars and ah you see are dials 
and gauges. Then you take off and 
pretty soon you feel yourself losing 
control. You forget about how neat 
you look in a crash helmet, and you 
begin to ask yourself, ‘What am I do- 
ing here?' So then you go into your spin 
or whatever and, when it’s all over, 
the other drivers aren’t at all impressed. 
You disengage yourself and crawl out 
of the thing and you say, 'Hey there, 
fella, did you see me go into that spin?’ 
And this guy, who’s maybe been hit- 
ting 186 mph to your 145, looks at you 
blankly and says. ‘Yeah. sure. Nice 
day for driving, isn’t it?’ ” 

Ottum kept a log. Most writers 
keep logs — for about one day, maybe 
two — and, like most logs, Bob’s con- 
tains a wealth (or perhaps a plethora) 
of minutiae: "Had half a peach and 
half a banana for breakfast." And: 
", . . back off to 5,000 rpm on 
curves, then you have to. . . And: 
"Because car is turning left alia time 
Mickey has taken springs off left side. 
Doesn't help.” There was nothing in 
Ottum’s log about how “given half a 
chance" it ought to be easy to be- 
come a race driver. 

"My advice to anyone who really 
has his heart set on becoming a race 
driver is to start young and stay with 
it," says a wiser Ottum now. 

Otherwise, ticky, ticky, DING. 
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JANUARY 10, 1969. 
48,600,000 PEOPLE WILL RECEIVE 
CHANNEL 1. 


What would you call a magazine with a weekly audience 20,000,000 
bigger than any of the leading prime time shows? 

You could call it Channel 1. 


That’s Life, on January 10. 

When its circulation goes to 8,500,000 for a total audience of 
48,600,000. 

When its new rate structure lets you earn discounts at lower 
spending levels. 

When cost per thousand falls to SI. 09 lower than the top prime 
time TV show. 

When audience quality stays at an all-time high: 

With 9,847,000 more adults’ in A and B markets than The Ed 
Sullivan Show. 

With 7,043,000 more adults making $10,000 plus than The Ed 
Sullivan Show (the leader in both these categories). 

With 6,923,000 more adults with college backgrounds than 
The Smothers Brothers, the leader in this category. 

More than ever. Life is your biggest and best advertising buy. 

In print. Or TV. 

Life. Consider the alternative. 


■ 

ager j arc available. 




The straight story 
on a crooked engine. 


People take one look at the Austin 
America's crooked engine and the 
v/isecracks start flying. 

"I suppose it makes the car go side- 
ways, huh?" 

"You know . . . maybe the engine is 
really straight and it's the car that's 
crooked!" 

They go on. And on. And on. 

Everybody thinks a cross-wise en- 
gine is crazy. 

Nuts, we say. 

rr -*» 

mm 

First of all. by placing the engine 


parallel with the front we've lopped 12 
inches off the hood. So you get greater 
visibility for greater safety. Nothing 
funny about that, is there? 

The space we've saved under the 
hood we've given to the passengers. 
(After all, who needs more leg room— 
you or the engine?) This extra space 
gives the Austin America more rear 
leg room than the Lincoln Continental 

One more sober point. 

The transverse-mounted engine 
distributes the engine's weight evenly 
over the front-wheel drive. So you get 
greater traction in mud, snow or you- 
name-it. 

(The front-wheel drive also gives 
you better directional control. Skepti- 
cal? Prove it on a wicked stretch of 



washboard road.) 


You can buy our crooked engine— 
attractively wrapped— for $1845*. And 
that's with automatic transmission 
included. 

What's the matter? You're not 
laughing anymore. 




Austin America.The first car built to be a second car. 

Available a! all MG/ Austin Healey dealers. 




■’Suggested retail price P O E Mew York Tore 


»r information, write Dept. A-l * 19, British Motor Holdings |U S A ),!nc .734 Grand Ave , Ridgefield, N J 07657, 


SCORECARD 


A MATTER OF CONCERN 

The fooiball game between the Leones 
of Detroit and the Aguilas of Philadel- 
phia, scheduled for Mexico City last Sun- 
day, died of an excess of success. When 
the game was proposed people thought 
>it might draw, at most, 40,000, even 
though the Dallas Cowboys have been 
indoctrinating the Mexicans in the joys 
of pro football via television for a year. 
In fact, the hero of the young people in 
Mexico City is now Don Meredith, and 
on vacant lots soccer balls have given 
way to footballs. By last Thursday 65,000 
tickets had been sold to the exhibition 
game. 

Then Ricardo Medrano, the general 
manager of the Federal District Football 
Association, announced that “due to cir- 
cumstances beyond our control, we feel 
that it would be inadvisable to stage 
the game at this time." 

The circumstances were these: I) on 
July 26 students staged riots in Mexico 
City protesting police brutality, the dem- 
onstrators were put down by the army; 
2) the students claimed as many as 86 
people were killed, the government said 
none were; 3) last Friday the students 
went on strike, demanding that certain 
police officials be fired and riot police 
be disbanded; 4) an estimated 20,000 
students had bought five-peso (40<f ) tick- 
ets to the Lions-Eagles game, since most 
of them are pro-football fans. 

This concentration of students in one 
place would have required a large com- 
mitment of Mexican police and militia 
at Aztec Stadium, and it was feared their 
presence would have irritated the stu- 
dents and probably incited further dis- 
orders. At the same time, the rest of 
Mexico City would have been stripped 
of police protection, inviting trouble else- 
where. Rioting at the stadium, had it oc- 
curred, would have been visible through- 
out the U.S. on CBS-TV and might have 
resulted in a sharp decline in sales of tick- 
ets for the Olympic Games and can- 
cellation of hotel reservations and tick- 
et sales already made. 


Probably Mexican officials were right 
in calling off the game. But one won- 
ders, if student unrest continues, how 
they will handle the much larger prob- 
lem of the Olympics, with its many ven- 
ues and its heterogeneous personnel. 
iQuiin sube? 

LIKING THE GAME 

Take heart, Mrs. Robinson, and shame 
on you Simon and Garfunkel, Joe Di- 
Maggio hasn't gone away. When Jolt- 
in’ Joe became a batting coach of the 
Athletics the move was considered by 
some people to be a one-season public- 
relations coup that would have the added 
advantage of qualifying DiMaggio fora 
higher pension. But now Joe is apparent- 
ly enjoying his return to baseball and his 
coaching success so much that he may re- 
main in uniform. Oakland will be glad to 
have him. In an era of collapsing batting 
averages the A's are hitting .241 now 
compared with .233 last year. 

IN THE DRIVER'S SEAT 

Rumor has it that when New Orleans’ 
Kevin Hardy was sent to San Francisco 
to compensate the 49ers for their loss 
of Dave Parks, Hardy demanded an ex- 
tra bonus before reporting. (He had 
picked up S50.000 earlier as the Saints' 
No. I draft choice.) Just how much Har- 
dy received from the 49crs probably 
never will be known, but he did get con- 
siderable mileage out of the switch to 
San Francisco. 

When he arrived in town he was told 
to get a car, drive it to the Santa Bar- 
bara camp about 250 miles away and 
send the bill to the club. Hardy rented 
the car all right, but he used it for a 
week before finding the right road south. 
Presumably he has an easier time find- 
ing his way around a 100-yard field. 

NEW PITCH 

There was a time when "Made in Ja- 
pan” was the mark of a bush-league 
product, but Sony and Nikon changed 
all that and now it looks like a new base- 


ball, manufactured by Japan's largest 
sporting-goods firm, may be big-league 
equipment. The ball has a wool, rubber 
and cork interior similar to regulation 
balls but is covered with artificial horse- 
hide instead of the real thing. 

In official tests conducted by the Jap- 
anese Baseball Commissioner’s office the 
ball, called the Hitelac, has satisfied 
weight, size and bounce regulations. At 
present it is being used only by minor 
league clubs, but there is an excellent 
chance it will be approved for use in Ja- 
pan’s major league games next season, 
because it is cheaper than the horsehide 
ball (SI. 16 compared to $1.40) and lasts 
twice as long. Teams use an average of 
five dozen balls in each game, so the 
new ball would constitute a considerable 
saving. The manufacturer says that when 
the ball is put into mass production it 



will be even more economical, costing 
SI or less. 

Apparently there is only one flaw in 
the Hitelac. Pitchers find its cover a bit 
too slippery for good control. The man- 
ufacturer is now experimenting with 
rougher surfaces and expects to lick the 
problem in a month or two. If he doesn’t, 
perhaps the pitchers can. 

PREGNANT POSSIBILITY 

Television networks have become ter- 
ribly defensive— with good reason — 
about their increasing tendency to take 
over sports and schedule things to suit 
their cameras, so ABC decided it could 
only be cute and hope for the best when 
it formally announced last week that it 

continued 
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Ealing a hero is a sloppy 
business. But don't 
worry. All our Lee-Prest 
Classics in our Leesures ‘ 
line are treated with 
Scotchgard Brand Dual- 
Action' Fabric 
Protector. It's the real 
hero of our story because 
it keeps them 
magnificentlee, 
impeccablee, relentlcsslee 
clean. One washing gets 
out the most stubborn dirt 
and stains. You can buy 
Lee-Prest Classics ( Lee- 
Prest Trims, too ) in a 
full range of colors and 
sizes. They’re our own 
Poly Gab blend of 50% 
polyester, 50 %, combed 
cotton. About $8.50 

LEEPReST 

LEESURES 

Scotchgard 3 m 

SOIL RELEASE !T. PERMANENT PRESS 


had yanked the Syracusc-Pcnn State 
game out of its comfortable October dale 
and thrust it into snowbound December. 
"Television can't be blamed for every- 
thing," began an ABC release. "The 
main reason the Syracuse-Penn State 
game is now scheduled for December 7 
instead of October 19 is that Sue Pa- 
terno. wife of Joe Paterno, Penn State 
coach, is going to have a baby some 
time in October." The release went on 
to explain that Mrs. Paterno had called 
Roonc Arledge. the president of ABC 
Sports, and told him to change the game 
to December 7 because doctors predicted 
her baby would be born on October 19 
and she didn't want to miss the Penn 
Statc-Syracuse game. It's her favorite 
contest each season. Arledge reportedly 
agreed, and the release quotes Mrs. Pa- 
terno as saying. "You sec, the sports- 
writers cannot blame television for this." 

The depth of ABC's tongue in check 
was, of course, confirmed by Syracuse 
sports information man Larry Kimball. 
"As far as the baby's concerned, that's 
a lot of nonsense." he said. "ABC had 
something scheduled for October 19 
[four regional games — Northwestern- 
Ohio State, North Texas State-Tulsa, 
Alabama-Tcnnesscc and Utah-Wyo- 
ming], and they had nothing on De- 
cember 7. So they switched it." 

Sue Paterno laughingly points out that 
the date of the Penn Statc-Syracuse game 
was actually changed by the network be- 
fore anyone knew she was pregnant. "It's 
all a joke,” she says. 

It's a real kncc-slappcr. all right, and 
we have one of our own. Here it is, the 
afternoon of December 7 in University 
Park, Pa., where Joe Paterno's unde- 
feated Penn State team, ranked No. I 
in the country, need only defeat Syra- 
cuse to win its first national champi- 
onship. The temperature is 20°. thick 
snow swirls across the field and the 
vaunted Penn State running attack grinds 
to a halt as Syracuse wins 6-0 in the 
upset of the year. 

Don't look so worried, Joe. It's all a 
joke. 

FREESTYLE 

Perhaps it was Mao Tse-tung's well-pub- 
lici/cd swim, but whatever the incentive 
a group of men in Canton began prac- 
ticing daily in a local pool. They pro- 
gressed from 10 pool lengths nonstop 
to 20. to 50. and their swimming feats 
became the talk of the city. Eventually 
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even the police got interested. Why swim 
so far. they wondered, when the Chi- 
nese have no Olympic team? Hmmm. 
Hmmm. Could it be that the men were 
training for the great swim out of Chi- 
na to Hong Kong, which is about 90 
miles down the Pearl River? 

That may seem a hasty conclusion- 
90 miles is equivalent to 2,899 laps in 
an Olympic-sizc pool — but the military 
is now patrolling swimming pools along 
the southern coast of China and dis- 
couraging marathon trainees. Perhaps 
jogging will be the next fad. 

EVALUATION 

Broadcasting magazine has published its 
annual survey of what the industry pays 
for radio and TV coverage of football 
games. As usual, the figures are record- 
breaking — S38.9 million to the 26 pro- 
fessional teams, $15.8 million to 120 
major colleges and a total of $54.7 mil- 
lion paid in all. But to put these figures 
in real perspective they should be com- 
pared with those of the past five years. 

In 1963 the industry spent a total of 
$13.9 million, in 1964 S27.3 million, in 
1965 $34.4 million, in 1966 $41.1 mil- 
lion and in 1967 $45.5 million. This year’s 
increase to $54.7 million is therefore the 
largest in four years. 

The cost of carrying NFL games has 
gone from $4.8 million in 1963 to $25.2 
million. Similarly the NFL Champion- 
ship was sold for $926,000 five years 
ago; this year it went for $2 million. 
NCAA football has gone from S5.I mil- 
lion to $10.2 million. The Rose Bowl's 
value has risen spectacularly — from 
S! 25.000 to $1.2 million. And in the same 
period the AFL. which was in the pro- 
cess of establishing itself, has increased 
its annual packet from $1.9 million to 
$9 million. 

To compensate for the added cost, 
the networks have raised the price of ad- 
vertising — from $85 million in 1963 to 
$107 million in 1968. However, this is 
only a 26% increase compared with al- 
most 300% for the broadcasting rights. 

Is the spiral going to continue ever up- 
ward? Probably not. There is a feeling 
in television that the advertising dollar 
has been stretched to the maximum — 
how many sponsors can stand the 
$ 1 50,000-a- minute charge CBS de- 
manded in the Super Bowl? And the 
viewer may have reached his saturation 
point. In one average midseason week 
in 1963 he could watch two games. This 


October he can tunc in on at least four. 
In 1969, when new pro football con- 
tracts must be negotiated, there could 
well be a leveling off. 

DAM . . . DAM . . . DAM . . . DAM . . . 

Just how much of an obstacle course 
can a salmon run to its spawning 
grounds? With the building of increasing 
numbers of dams on the Columbia and 
Snake rivers, the Chinook apparently 
have lost their lust for the climb. The 
opening of the John Day Dam in April 
brought the number of major barriers 
that the salmon must hurdle to six. 
They now must climb more than a mile of 
fish ladders to reach the areas where 
they reproduce. 

Since the completion of the new dam, 
the Oregon Fish Commission has kept 
a close watch on the number of Chi- 
nook successfully making the climb. Of 
the 75.000 fish counted passing the first 
dam on the river, slightly more than 
half have made it over the John Day. 
which is located about 65 miles upstream, 
and only 30% have reached the major 
spawning grounds in the Snake River. 
The commission estimates that half the 
summer run will not be able to repro- 
duce. 

The new dam has not created a new 
problem, but it is severely aggravating 
the one that already existed. Besides add- 
ing a hurdle, it is increasing the nitrogen 
in the river, causing the death of hun- 
dreds of fish. The water going over the 
dam absorbs a large amount of nitro- 
gen under the force of impact with the 
water below. If the reaction to the ni- 
trogen is acute enough, gas bubbles form 
in the Chinook’s blood and it is subject 
to something like the bends experienced 
by deep-sea divers. 

Researchers are now talking about 
transporting the Chinook around dams 
to avoid the spillways. That seems like 
an awkward and temporary solution. 
They might think about digging a river 
for the fish parallel to the Columbia. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Leo Durocher. Chicago Cub manager, 
on his 62nd birthday: "I wish I could 
go back, but I can’t.” 

• Eddie Stanky. explaining his dismissal 

as White Sox manager: "I was in ninth 
place when I left. Very few managers 
can remain when they’re in ninth place 
unless they can tell a lot of jokes. And 
I can’t tell a lot of jokes.” end 
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Get with 

ICE BLUE! 



WHAT A GLIDE! 

WHAT A SLIDE! 



AQUA VELVA 

SILICONE 

LATHER 

for a silicone-smooth shave! 



A BIG LIFT TOWARD THE 


I f there is one thing you must never 
do over an August weekend in Los 
Angeles, it is hang around town in that 
90° smog. The alternatives are manifold. 
You can pile into the Rolls or the Ma- 
ser. strap a board on the top, if that's 
your bag, and head for the beach. Ti- 
juana for the bullfights is O.K. Or Cat- 
alina on the family yacht. So are the 
mountains, if you have one of those 
$250,000 second homes at Lake Arrow- 
head. But get out of town. 

Last weekend was no exception, save 
for one little Friday night surprise that 


sneaked up on a lot of wives and girl 
friends who should have been reading 
the sports pages instead of just sitting 
there hunched over Dear Abby or watch- 
ing the tears roll down Pat Nixon's 
cheeks while Dick was accepting the Re- 
publican nomination, Football had ar- 
rived. With the skis only just stashed 
away in the garage and Mom still won- 
dering how to keep the kids away from 
the hippies on the Sunset Strip through 
the long summer vacation, here was the 
old man making excuses about having 
to go down to the Coliseum on Friday 


night to watch the Rams play the Cleve- 
land Browns. "But it's barely August 
yet," was the overworked complaint of 
the week. 

This has become an annual problem 
in Los Angeles. The L.A. Times has been 
staging its midsummer pro-football pre- 
view for charity since the days when foot- 
ball players thought face masks were 
something you wore on Halloween. In 
the first one 23 years ago the Rams had 
just moved west from Cleveland, Bob 
Watcrfield was the first-string quarter- 
back, Harry Truman was getting on-the- 
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TITLE 


On August weekends in Los Angeles some people try to get out of town, but last 
Saturday night 64.020 mad dogs defied the heat and careened over the freeways to 
watch the Rams win a thriller by blocking a punt ( above) for a safety — a play that 
could mean more than just a preseason victory by ALFRED WRIGHT 


job training in the White House and 
Bob deLauer, an old USC center who 
now runs a beauty salon for poodles, 
kicked a 45-yard field goal to beat the 
Redskins 16-14. Through fat years and 
some so lean they would make Jack 
Spratt look like a defensive tackle, the 
Rams have been doing this thing against 
the Redskins and Cowboys; and now 
the Browns. A total of 1,716.496 have 
turned up and provided a harvest to 
the Times charity that comes to slightly 
more than a dollar a customer. 

That, in a word, is not bad for an ex- 


hibition game, but last week's confron- 
tation of Rams and Browns was not an 
exhibition game any longer. It was a 
' ‘preseason game" by ukase of Com- 
missioner Pete Ro/clle. This confidential 
new edict from the commissioner's of- 
fice that went out to all the clubs last 
week is a little like a recent message 
from Rome about The Pill. There is 
no way the commissioner can abolish 
exhibition games in the minds of the pop- 
ulace. but as far as the National Foot- 
ball League is concerned, they arc pre- 
season games. Everyone is supposed to 


pretend that victory is the sole objec- 
tive. "It is extremely important." says 
the commissioner's pronunciamento, 
"that nothing be done or said that down- 
grades these games in the mind of the 
public." 

As far as the Times charity classic is 
concerned, there was no need to worry. 
The buildup that preceded the Rams' 
second victory of the 1968 season- a 
last-minute 23 21 squeaker over the 
Browns almost drove the Republican 
convention back among the want ads. 
Most of the headlines involved a cou- 
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A BIG LIFT continued 


pic of Ram holdouts who threatened to 
spend the coming season in their living 
rooms watching the action on the tube 
unless they got a raise. One of these 
was David (Deacon) Jones, a fully or- 
dained All-Pro defensive end without 
whom the Ranis' celebrated Fearsome 
Foursome would be little more than a 
large threesome. The other was Jack 
Snow, a skinny split end who looks as 
if he could use the money for groceries 


but who catches a great many useful pass- 
es for the Rams when he is working. In 
time's nick, as they sometimes say, the 
two chaps capitulated — at about the 
same time as Nelson Rockefeller's del- 
egates did. and with equally flamboyant 
headlines in the Times. 

And so, with Friday evening finally 
at hand, the Times, which is in charge 
of Southern California in all matters of 
consequence, ordered the smog to dis- 



All-Pro Deacon Jones, who signed the day before the game, watched most of it from sidelines. 


appear. It did. and for the first time 
this summer the Visine eyedrops stayed 
in the medicine chest as something called 
fresh air blew in off the Pacific. The na- 
tives draped their love beads over their 
Nehru jackets, and altogether 64,020 
people, seemingly hell-bent on self-de- 
struction. careened over the freeways and 
into the Coliseum. Across town a dispir- 
ited trickle of 15.000 glumly watched 
the Dodgers, whose season it was sup- 
posed to be, lose another game to the 
Phillies in their mad dash toward 10th 
place. 

At a major event like this, the Coli- 
seum press box is a place where report- 
ers try to squeeze in among the celeb- 
rities. Bob Hope was there making a 
pilch for the USO and wondering why 
he ever sold his piece of the Rams. Bil- 
ly Wilder, the director, showed up with 
his writers. Walter Matthau was so spot- 
lessly turned out you might have thought 
he w as Jack Lemmon. Horace McMahon 
represented the New York police de- 
partment. With the blessings of show biz, 
the preseason football season was un- 
derway right on the heels of the Stanley 
Cup playoffs. 

It was quickly apparent during the 
w armup that the crew-cut athlete of yes- 
teryear is as extinct as plus fours. Roman 
Gabriel, the Ram quarterback, could 
join the Beatles' act and not look out 
of place. Dr. Frank Ryan, his coun- 
terpart on the Browns, wears a distin- 
guished crop of gray hair as befits the 
mathematician he is. Tommy Mason, 
the running back, and Roger Brown, 
the dainty 300-pound tackle, have grown 
the outstanding sets of sideburns al- 
though the competition was strong. Ernie 
Green and Leroy Kelly, the running 
backs who have almost made the Browns 
forget Jimmy Brown, and Bernic Ca- 
sey. the Rams' flanker, wore particularly 
effective models of the new Afro hair- 
style. Only the old bald guys like Maxic 
Baughan, the linebacker, are left out 
of the hair act, more’s the pity. 

The game started 15 minutes late, be- 
cause Times officials took pity on all 
those folks who were caught in the great 
freeway off-ramp squeeze. In due course 
the first-string players were given their 
customary introductions, but not with- 
out causing the Rams their first injury 
of the game. Fullback Les Josephson 
put so much zest into his dash onto 
the greensward that he tore a muscle in 
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his calf and was out for the evening. 

For the first 30 minutes of the con- 
test you might have thought the Browns 
were scrimmaging against a pickup team 
from Cucamonga. With Kelly and Green 
carrying, they ran their pitchout sweeps 
to the right with ridiculous ease, know- 
ing that Deacon Jones, who normally 
would have been in the way. was kneel- 
ing on the sidelines watching the ac- 
tion. When this got tiresome Ryan varied 
the attack with short passes to the 
left, in the zone that would have been 
occupied by Baughan had he. loo. not 
been out with a mending knee. 

The second time the Browns got the 
ball they took it to the Rams' 10-yard 
line, where they didn’t bother to kick a 
field goal, because it all seemed so easy. 
Due entirely to the generosity and con- 
fidence of the Browns, the first quarter 
was scoreless, and the first-stringers on 
both sides retired to the bench to watch 
the substitutes get their exercise and try 
to catch some coach's attention. 

Nothing changed, though. With Bill 
Nelsen, newly acquired from the Stecl- 
ers. running the Browns, the team im- 
mediately took the ball to the Rams' 
five and again disdained the field goal, 
losing the ball on downs, When they fi- 
nally did try for a field goal, the Rams 
blocked it. That seemed to take all the 
charity out of the Browns. The next 
time around Nelsen took them in close 
and scored with a short pass to F.ppie 
Barney, who was standing in the end 
zone yawning. All this while, the Rams 
gained a total of 28 yards and no first 
downs to the Browns’ 214 yards and 
11. For some reason the score was 
only 7-0 at the half, but one felt it could 
just as easily have been 107. 

It went along that way through much 
of the third quarter after Charlie Leigh, 
a wonderfully promising rookie whom 
the Browns found playing sandlot ball, 
had returned the opening kickoff of the 
second half for a 94-yard touchdown. 
The first-stringers were back in the game, 
but it made very little difference until Ga- 
briel finally got his team moving as the 
third quarter was running out. For the 
first time they crossed midfield amid 
much slightly mocking applause from 
the previously silent stands. Bit by bit. 
they moved 60 yards downfield with Ga- 
briel lobbing a short touchdown pass 
to Rookie Jeff Jordan, a big running 
back from Washington who had been 


having trouble holding on to the ball. 

The Browns casually replied with a 
touchdown of their own, a 40-yard job 
from Ryan to Gary Collins, who was lop- 
ing along by himself whistling a tune 
and wondering where all his opponents 
had gone. With less than four minutes 
left. Gabriel brought the score to 21 14 
on a corner pass and a circus catch by 
Pat Studstill. whom the Rams acquired 
from the Lions in the trade for Quar- 
terback Bill Munson. At that point, vcr> 
few people in the Coliseum would have 
given much for Coach George Allen's 
record of not having lost an exhibition 
oops, preseason game since 1966, 

The minority point of view, however, 
was expressed by Dick Bass, another of 
the Ram first-stringers who had to spend 
the evening on the bench getting well. 

"Don't worry.” Bass told a fellow 
standing next to him. "We'll pull it out." 

"How do you mean, pull it out?” the 
man asked. 

"Easy," Bass told him. "We’ll score 
again, then we'll block a kick and that 
will be it." 

And that's just the way it happened. 
After the onside-kick attempt, which the 
Browns recovered. Eddie Meador stole 
a Ryan pass and brought it to midfield. 
Four plays later Mike Dennis, a rookie 
back, got behind the Brown defenders, 
and Gabriel tossed a 33-yard pass right 
into Dennis' belly as he was backing 
across the goal line. Score tied with a 
minute and 53 seconds left. 

Thanks to a clipping penalty on the 
kickoff, the Browns had to put the ball 
in play on their own five. There was real- 
ly only one thing to do. Eat the ball, set- 
tle for a tie and let Pete Rozelle write 
another memo if he didn't like it. But 
that simple prescription didn't take into 
account the sudden entry of an enor- 
mous figure in a white jersey carrying 
No. 75. Deacon Jones, who had been 
importuning Coach Allen all evening 
to let him into the game but who had 
been allowed to play only a few min- 
utes, galloped back into action from 
the sidelines to the cheers of the crowd. 

It was not just the Deacon's presence 
that lifted the Rams. On the first play 
he almost caught Leroy Kelly behind 
the goal line for a safety. Two more run- 
ning plays accomplished nothing, and 
there were still 58 seconds left, so Don 
Cockroft went in to punt from the end 
zone. Nine Rams poured in on him, 



l Walter Matthau watched from the press box. 


and it was Dave Pivec who got his hand 
on the ball as it left Cockroft's foot. It 
bounced out of the end zone for a safe- 
ty. and the Rams retired for the eve- 
ning feeling invincible. All of them seem 
confident that 1968 is their year. 

"I don't know exactly how to put 
it." Merlin Olsen said afterward. "Wc 
just have this attitude that we’re always 
going to win. It's a kind of spirit that 
the team has." Merlin, who plays along- 
side the Deacon in the Fearsome Four- 
some. is a serious, rather studious little 
thing of 6' 6” and 270 pounds, and may- 
be he should know. 

As for the Deacon, he was still in uni- 
form and surrounded by admirers after 
most of his teammates had showered, 
shaved and headed for their first 24- 
hour liberty since camp convened in 
mid-July. Towering over his audience like 
some hvperheroic legend, wearing a smile 
that refused to come off, the white, white 
teeth punctuating the black skin, the 
Deacon was back in the cleated world 
he owns. He was happy. He was telling 
how it is. "It's funny," he was saying, 
still unable to gel rid of the big smile, 
"but I'm not tired at all — alter stand- 
ing there on the sidelines for two hours.” 

But it was those brief moments he 
spent in the game that may have given 
the Rams what they needed for the sea- 
son they think is theirs. end 
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It wasn't his fastest mile, but it was fast enough to win and convince 
world-record runner Jim Ryun that he has mended from mononucleosis and 
will not miss his long-planned trip to Mexico by ROY BLOUNT JR. 


OLYMPIC STRIDE DOWN 
THAT COMEBACK TRAIL 


M ononucleosis makes you weak. 

sleepy and slow. Jim Ryun had it 
and he was all those things in sequence. 
But that was earlier this summer. Ryun 
is much better now. thank you. Not at 
his best, but better which, in Ryun's 
case, is beautiful. 

He is still variously afflicted— by peo- 
ple pulling at his arm so that he can't 
get warmed up properly, by a sore foot 
and by people stealing his shoes. But 
those things were suddenly minor last 
Saturday night in Walnut. Calif. The 
rugged, new Ryun ran a 3:55.9 mile. It 
was only the eighth fastest mile by the 
man who holds the world record at 
3:51.1, but it was a milestone for the 
man who only a month ago was afraid 
he would miss the Olympics. 

When he laid out his pre-Olympic 
schedule at the beginning of this year 
Ryun planned to run a 3:50 mile by 
June. Then in May— three days after an- 
nouncing his engagement to Miss Anne 
Snider of Bay Village. Ohio it w as con- 
firmed that he had mononucleosis, w hich 
is sometimes called the kissing disease, 
in honor of one of the principal ways 
of getting it. That was a bit embarrassing, 
but it did explain the terribly slow miles 
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he had been running (until Saturday 4:04 
was his best 1968 time outdoors). 

There were three weeks of prescribed 
rest spent restlessly during which he 
missed the first round of Olympic tri- 
als. Then Ryun ascended an extinct vol- 
cano in Flagstaff, Ari/. to get back in 
shape at 7.400 feet, approximately the 
altitude of Mexico City. For two days, 
according to his roommate, distance run- 
ner Conrad Nightingale. Ryun made 
only one entry in the journal he kept of 
his daily activities: "Worried." 

The rarefied atmosphere and the three- 
week layoff had slowed him dow n so dis- 
hearteningly that at one point he told 
Nightingale he thought he had mono- 
nucleosis again. "I thought." Ryun said, 
"after all these years of getting ready 
for the Olympics and then not to even 
get a chance to try out . . 

But he went back to his home track 
in low -altitude Topeka. Kans. and ran 
a few reassuring time trials. His doctor 
told him to stop worrying, he was a 
well man. And Miss Snider (whom he 
met two years ago on a blind date dur- 
ing the Thanksgiving holiday) returned 
to Flagstaff with him and "helped . . 
with some timing." Presumably, any 



kissing was noninfectious. On July 26 
Ryun ran an 880 that, for the altitude, 
was fast at 1:47.9. And then came last 
Saturday night at Mount San Antonio 
College near l.os Angeles a pre-Olym- 
pic meet featuring many of the prospec- 
tive U.S. Olympians who have been 
training 7.300 feet up at South Lake 
Tahoe. Ryun easily reestablished his su- 
premacy in the mile, and he felt so healthy 
doing it that he is inclined to believe he 
will try for a double the 800 as well as 
the 1.500 meters— at Mexico City. 

Saturday's mile was not among Ryun's 
most commanding races. For one thing, 
several of his opponents were presump- 
tuous enough to take a shot at beating 
him. Usually when he is right Ryun stays 
toward the front all the way. gradually 
moving farther and farther away from 
the pack, whose members fight it out 
for second place. At Mount SAC. Dave 
Wilborn of Oregon. Bob Day of the 
Army and Roseoe Devine of Oregon 
(who finished second at 3:58.1 ) all chal- 
lenged him for the lead. and. in fact. Wil- 
born passed him just before the half. 
But at the gun lap Devine was the only- 
one close to Ryun. who steadily ran a 
55.1 last quarter and won by 15 yards. 



Not a peak performance. Ryun re- 
ported. He had trained too hard, he 
said afterward, and felt "heavy.” and 
"when you feel heavy, you don't want 
to run a fast time because you arc not 
sure whether you will he able to fin- 
ish.” He also felt tight, he allowed, be- 
cause he was in such demand among 
officials in the infield that he never got 
loosened up. "Every time I wanted to 
warm up." Ryun said, "somebody 
grabbed my arm.” After the race he 
was also hurting somewhat from the 
strained tendon in the arch of his left 
foot, pulled during the indoor season 
and still bothering him. He was miffed 
at the theft, during the race, of one of 
his warmup shoes. And to top it all 
off. some 200 people stood around him, 
after his victory, watching him get sick 
to his stomach. 

Still, crowds don't care to watch any- 
body but champions get sick. And as im- 
perfect as it was. Ryun’s performance 
fully vindicated an intense, solitary strug- 
gle on the black cinders of Flagstaff's 
volcano. In fact, Ryun’s victory was only 
one of three notable advertisements for 
Flagstaff as a training site. Ryun and 
three other rebellious runners— Night- 


ingale. George Young and Billy Mills 
have been training at Flagstaff instead 
of Lake Tahoe, where about 130 Olym- 
pic hopefuls arc now working out be- 
fore the gazes of admission-paying tour- 
ists and where little chips off the Tartan 
track there are being sold for 50c apiece. 

For choosing to train away from the 
herd, the four were denied the regular 
SlO-pcr-day allowance by the l S. Olym- 
pic Committee. lnthcirfirst meeting with 
the Tahoe men Saturday night. Ryun, 
Young and Mills "got a few needles 
in." as Ry un put it. bv winning the mile, 
the 5.000 meters and the 10.000 meters, 
in that order. Then they said that they 
plan to spend two more weeks in Flag- 
staff before joining the Tahoe camp. 

For all the drama of Ryun revisited. 
Mills's victory— by a margin of some 
300 yards in 28:43.b - was cheered with 
more feeling by those few fans who 
stayed on after seeing Ryun in the mile 
than any other event of the meet. It 
proved that the 30-year-old Mills, who 
won a gold medal in the 1964 Olympic 
10,000 meters but dropped out of the 
AAU championships earlier this year 
with a bad back, is by no means over 
the hill. And Young, who is aiming for 


Rebel runners Conrad Nightingale. Jim Ryun, 
Billy Mills and George Young toped along 
easily in California after training on their 
own on a high-level Arizona mountainside. 

an Olympic berth in the steeplechase, 
ran the fastest 5,000 in his life, at 13:38.3, 
closing in on the pending American rec- 
ord of Gerry Lindgren. He said he was 
too tired from training hard to run his 
best race. 

It was not a meet, generally speaking, 
in which people ran their best races. It 
was a meet in which a few people (in- 
cluding Ryun) met the Olympic qual- 
ifying standard for the first time this 
year. 

But by trial and error, a bit at a time, 
an Olympic track team is taking shape. 
It is slow business, like a continucd- 
cvery-week serial. But it is comforting 
to see it grow. 

Even more comforting, if not to h s 
competitors at least to the Americans 
who will be cheering him on, is the fact 
that Ryun is back. He may be the world’s 
most closely watched ex- mononucleosis 
man. Still a little sleepy, definitely a bit 
weak, possibly a bit run down but cer- 
tainly not slow. end 
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Hard Ride Over 
a High Road 



About the time Jim Ryun reactivated his famous 
wheels in California, a dozen other U.S. Olympic hope- 
fuls were testing their own in a two-stage. 230-miie jour- 
ney through the towering Colorado Rockies in a tor- 
tuous grind called the Aspen Alpine Cup. Across the 
mountain meadows, past oldtime silver strike ghost 
towns, twice over the Continental Divide they went — 
each on a bicycle that weighed less than 20 pounds. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY CARL IWASAKI 


And when it was over, the best riders from 11 states 
had proved something — perhaps that, after the moun- 
tains. the Olympic trials should be easy by compar- 
ison. First at the top of 12.095-foot Independence Pass 
( left), was champion road racer Bob Parsons, but the win- 
ner on overall time was a lean, long-haired 20-year-old 
from Berkeley. Dave Brink, previously a track man and 
now considered a double-threat possibility for Mexico. 



All cross-country cyclists fuel up on high carbohydrate food en route — 
with special pouches full of bananas and water bottles for the road. 


After 105 miles of pedaling, gaunt John Hood — several pounds lighter 
than when he started — lies exhausted at the end of the first stage. 
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T he stifling heat of a late July morning 
had made the small, gloomy visitors’ 
clubhouse at Forbes Field in Pittsburgh 
as hot as the inside of a tin cup by the 
time the St. Louis Cardinals arrived to 
prepare themselves for another game on 
their way toward a second consecutive 
National League pennant. A fan whirred 
in a far corner of the high-ceilinged room, 
moving nothing but the electric bill, while 
Orlando Cepeda, the Most Valuable 
Player of last season and the disappoint- 
ment of this one. lay glistening with sweat 
on the archaic rubbing table, which is 
plunked down in a position seemingly 
selected to frustrate any movement in 
the room. Manager Red Schoendicnst. 
who at 45 looks like an aging Huck- 
leberry Finn, sat on a stool and watched 


his players languidly begin to put on 
their uniforms. “Today they look as tired 
as I've ever seen them." he said. "Those 
two games last night made it 37 in 36 
days, and they won’t have an off day 
from now until September 5. but some- 
body will start something to shake them 
up. Somebody always does." 

A few moments later Tim McCarvcr, 
the team’s fine catcher, picked the top 
off a garbage can and brought it to Pitch- 
er Bob Gibson for inspection. “That'll 
do" said Gibson. "Let's stir them up." 
McCarvcr grabbed a fungo bat and start- 
ed walking around the room pounding 
the garbage can top. “Get up, you Car- 
dinals!" hollered Gibson. “Get up and 
growl! Get mad! Growl. Brock! Maris, 
you fat old man. let me hear you!" As 


McCarver continued on his march from 
player to player. Gibson skirted Cepeda 
and the ubiquitous rubbing table and 
taped a sign above McC'arver's locker 
“Bear down," it read, “the job you save 
may be your own." 

Back near the end of May it was proved 
statistically that no race in National 
League history was as tight as the one 
then in progress. By losing 1 1 of 1 3 games 
the Cardinals had fallen from first place 
to fourth, and not even Marshall McLu- 
han could advance a theory on what was 
wrong with them. Just before the start of 
the Memorial Day weekend. howeve 
the Cardinals took off on an expedition 
of sustained excellence (54-20), which 
has left the rest of the league strung out 
behind them like Coxcy's Army. 


NOT JUST A FLOOD, 


LACKING IN NO AREA. St. LOUIS has both 
big guns and a hit-and-run attack that 
Flood leads. Bob Gibson beads a deep 
pitching slatr. and since Mike Shannon h; s 
learned to play third, the fielding is solid. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY HIRB SCHARfMAN 


Bn the beginning of this month St 
Louis had done just about everything 
but put the cork in the jug, and they 
now have a chance to win a pennant by 
the second largest margin in baseball his- 
tory. At the end of last week the Car- 
dinals were 14 games in front of second- 
place Chicago and seemed capa- 
ble ol surpassing the 20 games by which 
the 1906 Chicago Cubs had won if not 
the alltimc margin of 27 l 4 games estab- 
lished by the Pittsburgh Pirates in 1902. 

Already the Cardinal runaway is cost- 
ing the National League over S50.000 a 
day. and by September, if the rout is still 
on, that figure will be even higher. At the 
start of this season some people thought 
that the Cardinals, w hose uniformed per- 
sonnel are salaried at S970.000. would be 


too fat and happy to extend themselves. 
A complementary line of thinking was 
that too many of them had good years to- 
gether last year, and a general leveling-off 
could be expected. Several key Cardinals 
of 1967 are certainly not repeating their 
great seasons, but as far as being fat 
cats is concerned their record on the 
first and 15th of each month payday 
in baseball is 8-0. 

Almost daily the Cardinals seem to 
pile miracle upon sleight of hand. Be- 
hind eight runs to the Cincinnati Reds, 
a team they actively dislike, the Cards 
rose up with 10 runs in one inning to 
win. Of their first four victories this sea- 
son. three came by pinch hits from a 
bench that gives the Cards the best all- 
round depth of any team in either league 


When Dick Hughes, their winningest 
pitcher in 1967, went on the disabled 
list, Ray Washburn, a prescason ques- 
tion mark, came on and won seven games 
in a row. When the Cards were forced in- 
to 12 innings against the pursuing Atlan- 
ta Braves, a Ijomc run jumped off the bat 
of Ducky Schofield, who has averaged 
one homer in every 216 at bats since 
1965. Seemingly beaten in the ninth in- 
ning of a nationally televised game 
against the Philadelphia Phillies. Man- 
ager Schoendienst decided to pinch-hit 
for Most Valuable Player Cepeda, some- 
thing never done before, and Lou Brock 
promptly singled to continue a rally that 
ended in victory. Sometimes the winning 
run scores w hen Brock comes home from 
second on a bunt; twice it has come 
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The Cardinals' top hitter is the best centerfielder 
in the league, but he is only one vital member of a 
great, happy team by WILLIAM LEGGETT 
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thanks to the hitting of a pitcher, and 
seven times it has been driven in by John- 
ny Edwards, a man discarded by the 
Reds. Besides the miracles, however, the 
defense is strong and true, and only once 
have the Cardinals given up what proved 
to be the winning run on an error. 

In many ways the Cardinals arc an 
enigma to other major league organiza- 
tions, because they have not only im- 
proved themselves during a time of gen- 
eral dilution in baseball but have pros- 
pered despite a constant internal upheav- 
al that has brought four changes in the 
general manager's office since 1964. ■ inly 
a few years back the Cardinal farm sys- 
tem was supposed to be sterile, yet today 
their two lop farm teams. Tulsa and Ar- 
kansas, lead their respective leagues. 

"I guess." says Ralph Kiner, "that 
of all the teams I've seen in the Na- 
tional League over the years this Car- 
dinal club has more going for it than 
the rest. If you look at the aspects of base- 
ball individually the only area in which 
they might fall a bit short is in power, 
But then, maybe if that were examined 
carefully it might not be true, either." 
St. Louis has won more games with the 
home run than any National League club 
except the San Francisco Giants. 

The soundness of a team is measured 
by its pitching and how strong the club 
is through the middle, so the Cardinals 
fit the mold of a dynasty. The average 
age of their starting pitchers and the 
key men in the bullpen is 27. The oldest 
man in the infield is Julian Javier, who 
is 32. The addition of Johnny Edwards 
who is 30. with eight years in the majors 
—to back up McCarver strengthens one 
of the most difficult positions to fill to- 
day. The double-play combination of 
Javier and Dal Maxvill is superior at 
range, throwing and working in concert, 
and Curt Flood (shown on the cover 
making a spectacular catch on a fly ball 
hit by Billy Williams at Wrigley Field 
in Chicago) is now finally regarded as 
the best ccntcrficldcr in the game. Flood 
is 30. but the man he is compared to 
most often, Willie Mays, is still playing 
well at the age of 37 and talking blithe- 
ly about the future. 

Flood has been the most solid and con- 
sistent player for St. Louis this season, 
and he goes after balls, as the song sug- 
gests. “in the briar and the bramble and 
the bushes where a rabbit wouldn't go.’’ 
He has won five straight Gold Gloves 
and had only one bad year at bat in the 


last seven; even then, when he hit .267. 
he led the team in RBIs. 

Although small at 5’ 9" and 160 
pounds. Flood played every inning of the 
first 92 games this year, and he is current- 
ly hitting 300 and trying to get 200 hits 
for the third time in his career. Told to his 
face back in I960 by Manager Solly Hc- 
mus. "You’ll never make it," Flood has 
worked tirelessly to become the complete 
team player, and he does the small, vital 
things during the course of a game that 
multiply up to victory. Over the last three 
seasons he has led the team in advancing 
base runners into scoring position, and 
last year topped them with a batting aver- 
age of .335. 

Flood also plays a large part in keep- 
ing the spirit of the Cardinals as high 
as it is. Together with McCarver. Gib- 
son and Roger Maris, he makes the Car- 
dinal clubhouse stay alive with humor, 
both raucous and clever. The Cardinals 
thrive on the rib, and nobody is spared 
from it. 

Although they have done it off and 
on for some time, the "baseball quiz" 
is the favorite toy of 1968. and Flood is 
particularly fascinated by it. "It comes 
from the new scoreboards in the league," 
he says. "Most of them put up a ques- 
tion and then it is answered later. Ours 
is different. Everybody watches each mis- 
take we make during a game. When the 
game ends, we get back in the club- 
house and somebody says, ’I got a base- 
ball quiz.' Everybody hollers. ‘Yeah!’ 
Then the guy who says he has the quiz 
must act out what he saw somebody do 
poorly. And the guy who made the mis- 
take knows it's him right away, and he 
dies second by second. 

"The thing to do is keep the ques- 
tioning going with silly answers. ‘Who 
failed to slide into second base?' 'Was 
it The Immortal Ty Cobb?' ’Nooo!’ 
’George Herman Whatsisnamc?' "Nooo!’ 
Max Patkin?' ‘Nooo!’ Then you give 
the guy's name, and sometimes you boo 
him and sometimes you cheer him for 
looking so foolish. The thing about the 
quiz is that the guy will probably never 
make the same mistake again, and that's 
what it is really for. To be honest, if we 
find a guy who can't take it, we really 
don’t want him around." 

Curt Flood came to the St. Louis Car- 
dinals in the winter of 1957 in the first 
trade ever consummated by Bing De- 
vine. the general manager who was fired 
by Owner Gussie Busch in 1964 but who 
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returned to St. l.ouis following the res- 
ignation of Stan Musial last December. 

Originally signed by Cincinnati. Flood 
was then converted by the Reds from the 
outfield to third base, but after he made 
41 errors at third for Savannah the Reds 
gave up on him. Flood and Joe Taylor 
were traded to St. Louis for Marty Kuty- 
na, Willard Schmidt and Ted Wieand. 
"Three guys,” Los Angeles Times Col- 
umnist Jim Murray has written, "who 
were unknown even to the slot man at 
The Sporting News." 

St. Louis farmed Flood out to Cma- 
ha to start the ’58 season, but after 15 
games and a .340 batting average he 
came back up to the Cardinals. Despite 
his size. Flood swung lor the fences, 
and Hemus usually used him strictly as 
a defensive replacement. When Hemus 
was fired in July of 1961 his successor, 
the late Johnny Keane, told 1 uri to go 
to centcrfield, stay there and do the best 
he could as a hitter. Flood hit and hit 
and hit and finished the season with a 
.322 batting average. 

"I remember those early days with 
the Cardinals very vividly.” Flood said 
recently while sipping one of the sev- 
eral cups of coffee he consumes before 
almost every game. "When Hemus told 
me that I wouldn't make it I was as 
low as I could get. but I'd been told 
that before. Stan Musial was one of the 
guys who helped pick me up, helped 


keep me going. I always admired Mu- 
sial because of what he had done and 
his easygoing attitude. Nothing seemed 
to bother him on the surface, but one 
day Hcmus took him out, and Stan went 
into the clubhouse where there was a 
big container that held the dirty towels. 

It was right in the middle of the room, 
and he stood there and kicked it as hard 
as he could about 30 times. That’s how 
much he wanted to play ball." 

Flood never wanted to play anything 
but baseball. Although he was born in 
Houston, Flood's family moved to Oak- 
land. Calif, when he was a tot. and by 
the age of 10 he was under the wing of 
George Powles. one of the best baseball 
coaches on the West Coast and the man 
who helped develop many big-league 
players at McClymonds High School in 
Oakland, including Frank Robinson and 
Vada Pinson. 

"From the first," says Powles, ‘‘I knew 
Curtis was a special case. The tip-off 
came when he was matched against old- 
er kids. Curtis qualified quickly. When 
he was 10 and 11 we took him along 
for our Junior Legion games and he'd 
catch batting practice or warm up a 
pitcher. We'd put on a little show with 
him, because the customers couldn't help 
noticing the little guy and how clever 
he was. We gave him the nickname Flash 
- you know Flash Flood. But the name 
never stuck [thank goodness]. 

“Oh." Powles continued. "Curtis was 
always a fine ballplayer. On our Legion 
teams wc won state titles, and he always 
led the clubs in hitting. He always was 
around .400. In 1955 he w as captain, and 
I remember one day we were playing a 
Utah team in a regional game at Lodi. 
Calif. That little guy — he was about 5' 6" 
then he hit two homers over the fence, 
one with two men on, and then he hit a 
single with the bases loaded. I think he 
had nine runs batted in that day.” 

Powles and his wife often had Flood 
to their home, and they began to notice 
his flair for painting. His obvious interest 
in art was further encouraged by the 
teachers at Oakland Tech where he trans- 
ferred from McClymonds. Today Flood 
is a successful artist who does portraits 
from photographs. He has an ample list 
of commissions. "1 do it because it helps 
me to relax," he says. “I have had a few 
shows, but 1 want them to be special. I've 
had one in San Francisco and one in Los 
Angeles and a couple in St. Louis. I also 
do still life, but the hardest thing I ever 


had to do was a portrait of a 17-year-old 
girl who died of leukemia." 

One of the first people Flood painted 
was Owner Gussie Busch, and at spring 
training in 1967 Flood presented the oil 
to Busch. He was amazed by it. "Curt," 
said Busch in his deep voice, "it's mag- 
nificent. I'm going to put it on the new 
boat. And I want you to do my fam- 
ily." Within minutes Gussie Busch was 
walking around, showing the painting 
proudly to anyone in sight. "The best 
damned centerfielder in baseball, and he 
paints, too." Busch kept saying. 

Not surprisingly. Flood believes that 
the current Cardinal club is the best one 
he has been on. "Of course, we did have 
a fine team in 1964 with Ken Boyer. 
Dick Groat and Bill While." he says. 
"Groat and l would go out to the ball 
park for long periods of time, and he 
would help me to learn how to hit to 
right field. That Groat, he could hit .300 
with a strand of barbed wire. 

"You must help one another on the 
Cardinals, because it is the team's win- 
ning that matters — not what the bal- 
ling average is. There is something about 
being a Cardinal. The sense of the team's 
history is one thing, and the number of 
great players is another. Right now 
there is a feeling of unity all the way 
through the organization. You get the 
feeling when you are playing that ev- 
eryone in the organization senses your 
problems and tries to help you. 

"In 1965 wc went from World Cham- 
pions to seventh place, and that feeling 
was not there. Bob Howsam w as the gen- 
eral manager, and the salary squabbles 
before the season started had a lot to 
do with it. I hit .311 in 1964 with 211 
hits, and Bob Gibson won 19 games dur- 
ing the season and two in the World Se- 
ries. Howsam sent us both contracts of- 
fering us a SI. 500 raise. I must say that 
he believed in a lot of things that weren't 
too bad. but some of the things were. 
He w anted everything one way— his way . 
There would be interoffice memos flying 
around and stuff like that. [Three of the 
more famous were: "Sit up straight in the 
bullpen. Don’t run on the grass w hen you 
leave the plate. All socks cut the same 
way."] Hell, we arc individuals, and we 
want to dress like individuals and be 
treated like individuals should be." 

After the Cardinals fell to seventh in 
1965, Howsam traded off Groat, While 
and Boyer. Two years later Howsam left 
the Cards himself to become general 


manager at Cincinnati, but he had 
brought C’cpeda and Maris to St. Louis, 
and life was coming back into the team. 

"When wc got to spring training in 
’67." says Flood, ”1 took one look 
around the room and was amazed at 
the talent wc had. Lddic Bressoud was 
with the team then, and I said to him 
on that first day. 'You better lind a place 
to spend SI 0.000. because we are going 
to win the pennant and the World Se- 
ries ' The feeling was there again. Most 
of us have been together a long time 
for ballplayers, and we truly like one an- 
other. We can say things to each other 
that only true friends dare say." 

Because of his size Flood cannot pace 
himself as larger athletes do. He must 
give everything virtually all the time to 
make up for his physical shortcomings, 
but he has some interesting routines to 
assist him. Once or twice a week he and 
Dave Ricketts, the third-string catcher, 
will go out to the park before anyone 
else is there just as Groat and Flood 
used to and Ricketts w ill pitch to Flood 
unti I Curt is certain that his swing is 
grooved perfectly . When he is in the on- 
deck circle Flood stands and leans with 
every pitch and sw ings just as if he were 
the hitter at the plate. Although most 
players have been taught to do this since 
high school, few actually do. 

This year attendance is down in many 
cities in the National League, but in St. 
Louis it is climbing steadily toward 
2.000.000 for the second straight sea- 
son. The records that Bob Gibson is 
breaking are so absolute that when he 
is told about them he merely shrugs his 
shoulders. The great 1967 experiment 
involving Mike Shannon at third base 
is now passed: he can really play there 
now. Lou Brock is running again after 
several injuries, so everything had bet- 
ter be lashed dow n. Those who thought 
that Nelson Kelley Briles, the well-or- 
gani/ed young pitcher who dresses like 
a riverboat gambler, would have diffi- 
culty winning 14 games this year can for- 
get it: he's got them already. Once the 
bad streak of May had passed, the red- 
and-whitc infield ball again began bring- 
ing luck. 

One night recently Roger Maris stood 
by himself lookinjg around at the horse- 
play going on in the Cardinal clubhouse 
after a victory. Speaking to no one 
in particular, he said in a soft voice: 
"You guys can do it all; you proved 
it to me.” (no 
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There is no more varied test of athletic ability than the modern 
pentathlon. Devised in 1912 for the Olympic Games at Stockholm, 
the event requires competitors to demonstrate five skills that might 
he required of a military courier in the field. The competitor must 
ride a horse, drawn by lot, over an unfamiliar course ( rightj, run, 
fence, swim and shoot. Shown on these pages are hopeful members 
of the U. S. team training at Fort Sam Houston in San Antonio. 

Photographs by Phillip Leonian 
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Versatility 


is a prerequisite for the 


pcntiithlctc. Speed and endurance are required for the 


300-meter freestyle swim, while a steady hand is needed 
to fire 20 rounds (it a turning target 2'5 meters away. 





L L /i ijt-/ V LLl±Lst-/ is a must for the rugged, 4,000- 
meter cross-country run, while one-touch epee bouts, in which the 
pentathlete must fence everyone, demand durability of a D'Artagnan. 
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A ny day now, considering the wicked 
i ways of the world, the Lord may 
once again start looking for another 
Noah. If, as seems more than likely, he 
settles on Paul Elvstrom of Denmark, 
the passengers aboard Ark II are in lor 
a wild ride. 

Elvstrom. a gentle, salt-soaked sailor 
who lives a few miles north of Copen- 
hagen on a windy arm of the Baltic called 
the Orcsund, just can’t help trying to 
make a boat move faster even if it's not 
going anywhere. Before the second day 
of rain, the giraffes aboard his Ark would 
be put to work in a hurry, stepping ben- 
dy masts in just the right spot to give 
their craft a likely lift. Chimpanzees 
would be scrambling aloft to adjust the 
rigging, and both elephants would find 
themselves hiking out to windward on 
the beats or spreading their ears to the 
breeze for an added spinnaker thrust 
on the downhill legs. Some of the other 
animals, forced to remain quiet as bal- 
last in the bilges, might be feeling a bit 
queasy, but you can bet your oilskins, 
with Elvstrom at the helm, their Ark 
would be going like a bomb. 

There arc many able helmsmen who 
know how to contend with the elements, 
but Elvstrom is the only one who seems 
to use the wind and the water as if he 
owns them Admittedly he has had fail- 
ures, but in the process of trying he has 
left all his rivals behind. Since 1948. in 
one class of boat or another, more than 
400 helmsmen from 35 countries have 
raced against Elvstrom in world-cham- 
pionship sailing events. Only seven of 
them have ever finished ahead of him. 
A man who really concentrates on a 


single racing class— a man who spends, 
say. 25 hours a day at it — can count him- 
self lucky if. after 10 years, he has com- 
peted in one Olympics and finished 
among the top six in a world cham- 
pionship. Only a handful of skippers 
have ever collected more than three 
world titles. In the past 20 years Elv- 
strom has competed internationally in six 
different classes — the Firefly, the Finn, 
the 5-0-5. the Snipe, the 5.5 meter, and 
the Star and has won at least one world 
or Olympic title in each. His total score 
in world competition is 12 first places, 
three seconds and one fifth. He has rep- 
resented Denmark in four consecutive 
Olympics, winning a gold medal each 
time. 

Elvstrom did not compete in the To- 
kyo Games four years ago. but he will 
be back racing a Star in Mexico this Oc- 
tober. If the Mexican Olympic Com- 
mittee has any imagination or heart at 
all. it will strike a special first-place med- 
al for Star class sailing in platinum, for 
a medal of plain gold is no longer enough 
in an event that includes Elvstrom the 
Invincible. 

When a man dominates a sport as 
Elvstrom has — to the point where los- 
ing seems almost impossible the leg- 
ends naturally grow. Danes are not nor- 
mally expansive raconteurs, but when 
discussing Elvstrom, the saltiest ones 
have trouble containing their awe with- 
in the normally drab limits of fact. Sev- 
eral months ago, coming upon a for- 
eign sailor who was conceivably inter- 
ested, an ancient Dane from Elvstrom’s 
home town of Hellcrup tried to explain. 

"You want to learn how good Elv- 



THE SAILOR 
WHO OWNS THE WIND 

International competition in each of six classes, four Olympic gold medals 
and eight world championships in 20 years of racing make Paul Elvstrom of 
Denmark (right) the world's greatest helmsman by COLES PHINIZY 



stroni is?” he bawled enthusiastically. 
“Let me tell you of the world cham- 
pionship in the Finn class at Le Havre 
in the year — I think — 1957. In the last 
race of the series Paul F.lvstrom needs 
the place of fifth in order to win the cham- 
pionship. The wind, it is 50 knots, and 
so Elvstrom capsizes just before the start. 
He pulls his boat up on a seawall three 
meters in height. He spills the water from 
his boat. He rigs his boat again and low- 
ers it from the seawall. Then he jumps 
into his boat and he sails through the 
fleet to take the fifth place. He wins the 
championship.” 

There are more elaborate versions of 
this story, in which Elvstrom, while toil- 
ing with his boat, takes a moment off 
to slay a minor dragon and rescue a 
drowning maiden from the angry sea, 
but before the account gets further out 
of hand, it is worth getting the facts 
straight just for the record. In the first 
place, the incident did not occur in a 
world championship at Lc Havre but in 
an annual regatta held in the early spring 
at Zeebrugge, Belgium. The wind was 
not blowing at 50 knots; it was blowing 
a mere 45. Finally, although Elvstrom 
has enough strength to throw a Finn 
class dinghy over a seawall if he has a 
mind to, he would never do such a thing 
since the rules clearly state that a boat 
cannot be beached after the preparatory 
signal for racing. 

Although a stickler for fair play, Elv- 
strom strongly believes that, in the in- 
terest of keener racing, it is the duty of 
every helmsman to stretch the rules to 
the limit. So. mindful of the rules, he 
did not bring his swamped boat near a 
seawall at Zeebrugge. Instead, swimming 
through a two-foot chop in 46° water, 
he towed it over the water until he 
reached a spot shallow enough to let 
him stand while the boat was still float- 
ing free. After bailing out some water 
with his hands, he sailed back off in pur- 
suit of the fleet. He did not place fifth. 
He finished eighth. Since 52 boats in 
the fleet of 60 either capsized or were dis- 
masted, it was dot so much a display of 
Elvstrom’s skill as of his doggedness. 

Elvstrom's father. Hugo, was a sea 
captain and shipowner who got his start 
continued 
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on sailing ships that often plied to Green- 
land and occasionally around the Horn. 
From this it is reasonable to presume 
that some of Elvstrom's skill derives from 
a father's desire. There are many old 
salts who believe no child is too young 
to learn the ways and miseries of the 
sea. but it happens the elder Elvstrom 
was not at all that type. Hugo never 
put standing rigging on his infant son’s 
playpen or gave him a jib hank to teethe 
on or pushed him v gorously around in 
a pram while bellowing. "Ease the 
main!” "Hard a-lee!" or any such nau- 
ticisms. In fact, he had little influence 
on any of his four children since he was 
away at sea most of the time. The age 
spread of 1 1 years between Paul, the 
youngest, and Hugo Jr., the eldest child, 
gives some indication of how often fa- 
ther Elvstrom put into home port. 

Paul Elvstrom still lives in the house 
in which he was born. 20 yards from 
the edge of the Oresund. There the sec- 
ond eldest of the Elvstrom children 
drowned as a toddler some 40 years ago. 
Despite the loss, Elvstrom's mother held 
to the tradition that if a Dane knows 
how to swim, he should be allowed to 
take his chances with the sea. So at the 
age of 5, Paul, her youngest, was per- 
mitted to row his skiff on the Oresund. 
provided he always kept it tied with a 
line to the dock. At the time this family 
boating rule was laid down, little Paul 
noted that there had been no mention 
of just how long the safety line should 
be. He scrounged line everywhere, pick- 
ing rotten strands of it from the flotsam 
on the shore, lengthening the distance 
of his boat from the dock by bits and 
pieces. Like the sailor he was to be- 
come. young Paul abided by the rule, 
mind you. but he stretched the hell out 
of it. 

A year later, when Paul was 6, his 
mother let him cast off. He fashioned a 
sail out of a discarded swatch of can- 
vas. imitating as best he could the taut, 
handsome shapes on the racing hulls that 
forever paraded on his horizon. He 
learned the basics of sailing by obser- 
vation and fumbling trial and error. He 
became aware of the importance of a 
keel, for example, on a fair day when 
he tried to sail up the coast, dead into 
the wind. On that extended cruise, when 
he came under the shore on a starboard 
tack, he noticed to his distress that he 
had often actually lost ground. It took 
him eight hours to beat two miles up 
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the coast and 20 minutes to run back. 
After learning that lesson the hard way, 
he hammered a board — a keel of sorts — 
on the bottom of his boat, and he has 
been going happily into the wind ever 
since. 

If Paul Elvstrom's background has had 
any bearing on his success, it is not so 
much because he was the son of a mar- 
iner, born with one foot in the sea, but 
more simply because he is a Dane. Sit- 
uated as it is between the Baltic and the 
North Sea. Denmark gets its share of 
miserable. Godforsaken weather but en- 
joys a very healthy social climate. True 
to the derivation of its name. Elvstrom's 
Denmark is still a "march" and to go 
there from almost any other land is like 
taking a shower. Even the well-scrubbed 
Copenhagen hippies have seiz.ed upon 
the revolutionary idea that a man does 
not necessarily have to smell bad to 
launch a protest on society. 

From Copenhagen north to Helsingor 
(where a tawny Dane can almost lean 
across the narrows of the Oresund and 
kiss a Swedish blonde) there were, at 
last count, 2,593 helmsmen proudly 
claiming that they took part in the first 
race that young Paul Elvstrom, the sail- 
ing prodigy of Hellcrup. ever won. In 
a sense many of these claims are jus- 
tifiable. Whenever the Elvstrom kid 
showed up for the informal, pickup races 
held on the long summer evenings on 
the Oresund coast, the adults welcomed 
him and were delighted when he beat 
them. In other countries, among vet- 
erans who take their racing very seri- 
ously, to be beaten by a boy using com- 
paratively shoddy gear is embarrassing, 
if not irritating. It is the sporting na- 
ture of Danes, by contrast, to welcome 
all comers, be they Saharan or Tibetan, 
and to cheer on the upstart boy who to- 
morrow will be a man. If 50.000 Danes 
insist they were privileged to be beaten 
by 10-ycar-old Paul Elvstrom his first 
time out. it is only fair to believe them. 
In spirit it is the truth. 

According to the records, Elvstrom 
won his first organized sailing race at 
the age of 12. Sailing an Oslo dinghy, 
with his 23-ycar-old brother as crew, he 
beat a field of 20 adults. Although the 
race was a short one, lasting little more 
than two hours. Elvstrom won by 28 min- 
utes. Such a whopping margin might be 
explained by fluky conditions, notably 
a sharp drop in the wind. But on the 
day of Elvstrom’s first victory the wind 


was steady. That illustrates a good deal 
of his genius. 

Elvstrom has an uncqualcd ability 
God-given or patiently acquired for 
detecting the slightest changes in the 
wind. He reacts almost infallibly, it 
seems, even to the vagrant puffs in a cat's- 
paw. When stronger wind is playing on 
the water at a great distance, he seems 
somehow able to sense precisely the ef- 
fect it will have in relation to the other 
forces working on the boat. Paul Mik- 
Meycr, the Dane who now crews for 
him in the Star class, says simply, "Elv- 
strom can smell the wind." 

That first victory was won by Elv- 
strom on a three-legged course consisting 
of a run up the coast, a beat angling 
out into the sea and a reach back to the 
start. Because the tide ran stronger at 
sea, it was logical on the second leg to 
hug the shore, then come about and 
cross the strong tide by the shortest pos- 
sible route. The whole fleet proceeded 
on just such a course for a while. Then 
suddenly, long before he could possibly 
lay the mark — as the rest of the fleet 
watched bug-eyed young Elvstrom 
came about and went his separate way 
straight out into the tide. As Elvstrom 
describes it now in halting but beautiful 
English, "I saw that the real wind lay 
in the sea where the tide ran hard, and 
I went to it.” 

Any smart sailor wallow ing in the ruck 
of a fleet will sometimes take such a 
chance against the tide in hopes of find- 
ing better wind away from the pack. It 
happens that at the time Elvstrom left 
the fleet to go it alone, he was already 
comfortably in first place and footing 
better than all the rest. He needed only 
to continue on the same course as the 
others, come about in time to lay the 
mark, then reach home a sure winner. 
But in that race, as ever since, he was 
not satisfied to w in unless he also sailed 
the course as well as he knew it could 
be sailed. 

Elvstrom was just starting high school 
when the Germans occupied Denmark 
in World War II. After 1943, when the 
war got really rough and all sailing on 
the sea was verholen , he bicycled inland 
to race on a lake. By the lime the world 
had settled down enough to hold an 
Olympics in England in 1948, Elvstrom 
was working as a mason and studying 
on the side to be a contractor. At that 
time the smallest Olympic sailing class 
was the Firefly, a dinghy that, back then. 
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Look at it this way. Converse spe- 
cializes in canvas-and-rubber shoes 
for action sports. So Converse goes 
where the action is. Nine different 
U.S. Olympic teams will be wearing 
Converse shoes. Many leading 
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General Foods, General Motors, General 
Mills better pay attention to the likes of Mrs. 
O'Mara. Because she— and you — buy only the 
brands you like. And drop the ones you don't. 

That's the wonderful power you have when 
you have free choice. It's free choice that 
keeps the Generals on their toes trying to 
please the troops. And in competing with 
each other, they generally come up with some- 
thing better. Or cheaper. Or else. 

Yet, strangely enough, there arc well- 


meaning people in this country today who 
just don't see it that way. They think Mrs. 
O'Mara is confused by too much choice in the 
marketplace. Or, maybe, just not bright 
enough to choose among all those different 
cake mixes or 36 different kinds of cars. Re- 
duce the choice, they say. Wouldn't four 
kinds of cake mix be enough? Standardize 
the products That will make shopping a lot 
quicker and easier for everybody. 

The trouble is, w ho sets the standards? Not 


Mrs. O'Mara. She may be a wizard with a 
bowl of batter but she hasn't a test tube to 
her name. So, the critic* suggest, let the gov- 
ernment do her shopping for her. 

That's sympathetic of them but Mrs. 
O'Mara 's very favorite cake is a plum-nut 
mix— and that's apt to be the first to go when 
they start cutting back on choice. We hope 
yours is chocolate or vanilla because they 
Stand a pretty good chance of surviving. 

Magaiinc Publishers Association 
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was raced singlehanded. There was not 
a Firefly in all Denmark, so the Danes 
held trials in a somewhat similar hull 
called a National 12. Elvstrom had nev- 
er raced such a boat before, but he won 
the trials. Since he had never even seen — 
much less sailed — a real Firefly, the Dan- 
ish selection committee had grave doubts 
about sending him to England. But since 
the English were furnishing the hulls, 
the spars and the sails, the Danish com- 
mittee flipped a coin. Legend has it that 
the coin stood on edge, so off went Paul 
Elvstrom. 

In the first of the seven races for the 
Olympic medal in England, Elvstrom 
lived up to the Danish committee's unex- 
pectations. The first race was won by 
the able Frenchman Jean-Jacques Her- 
bulot. To find out what happened to Elv- 
strom, you must read down through the 
results until, below 20th place, you come 
to an asterisk followed by the dismal no- 
tation "Denmark withdrew." On the first 
leg of that first race, Denmark's entry 
had been going along unimpressively in 
the middle of the fleet, when suddenly 
the Finnish competitor came angling to- 
ward him, well under his stern, shout- 
ing "Starboard! Protest!" Neither craft 
had to alter course, and the Finn passed 
more than three boat lengths behind the 
Dane. Although patently there had been 
no violation of the sacred starboard rule. 
Elvstrom, a mere spear carrier from a 
small country playing his first part on 
an international stage, timidly withdrew 
from the race, uttering not a word. "I 
did not spoke English much at that 
time," he recalls, "and I was so shy.” 

In the next four races Elvstrom got a 
sixth, a third, a 12th and a fifth. Under 
the scoring system used then (which was 
more complicated than the 33rd alge- 
braic derivation of Planck’s constant), 
there was a premium on first place. Since 
there had been a different winner on 
each preceding day, when Elvstrom won 
the sixth race he was back in conten- 
tion. If he took the final race and if the 
leader. Ralph Evans of the U.S., got no 
better than fourth, Elvstrom would win. 
Elvstrom finished first; Evans of the U.S. 
got fifth, and thus, in a squeaker, the 
Dane took his first gold medal. 

Four years later, when the Finn class 
replaced the Firefly in the Olympics in 
Helsinki, Elvstrom was so far ahead af- 
ter six races that he did not have to com- 
pete on the final day. However it is not 
considered sportif for an Olympic win- 


ner to lounge around on the yacht club 
veranda with a gold medal in his pock- 
et while the rest of the world fights it 
out for second place. So Elvstrom went 
in the seventh race and won that one. 
too. 

At the I960 Olympics in Italy, Elv- 
strom once again put away the gold 
medal in the first six races. This time he 
did not compete in the seventh race. It 
was not a sudden lack of the sporting 
spirit that kept him out. but something 
that had been haunting him for several 
years. On the eve of the race that he need- 
ed to clinch first place in I960, Paul Elv- 
strom had risen from his bed in the night, 
feeling poorly, and was heading for the 
bathroom when he collapsed, uncon- 
scious. A doctor was summoned by his 
wife Anne, and, fortified by bananas and 
tea, Elvstrom managed to get through 
the following day and win the race he 
needed. A number of athletes had queasy 
stomachs at the I960 Games, and the 
Elvstrom illness was generally written 
off as another case of too much tension 
suddenly mixed with too much exotic 
food. But Elvstrom had been aware for 
quite a while that in some uncontrollable 
way he was coming apart emotionally. 

Since his teens Elvstrom has been 
bothered by headaches. He gave up as- 
sociation football reluctantly at 16 be- 
cause an injury incurred two years ear- 
lier provoked sharp pain whenever he 
headed the ball. Although his eyes seem 
good enough there is some kind of cross- 
over in his visual system, beyond the 
ken of ophthalmologists and brain spe- 
cialists, that brings on headaches if he 
reads steadily for more than half an hour. 
In the late '50s he began getting head- 
aches on the days preceding crucial races. 
Beyond the actual pain, which was usu- 
ally short-lived, the associated tension 
was almost unbearable. As Elvstrom re- 
calls it now. "When I signed the entry 
form before a competition, I had an aw- 
fully time because then I start to be ner- 
vous. 1 will tell you that 1 was afraid 
something would happen that I did not 
know the wind would die or change 
or the boat would not be rigged for the 
conditions. Even when 1 am going well 
and I am clearly ahead in a champi- 
onship, I would worry. I would ask my- 
self. ‘Why are you faster than the oth- 
ers? Why? Do you know? Arc you lucky? 
Or what is it?' But no matter how I wor- 
ried. once we were in the water and the 
gun started, then I knew where my com- 


petitors were and I had no nerves at all. 

I even enjoyed the race." 

Eleven months before his collapse in 
the I960 Games, Elvstrom had passed 
out in a similar fashion while competing 
in the Snipe world championship at Por- 
to Alegre. Brazil, falling luckily across 
his hotel bed. Even more distressing to 
him than the collapse was the fact that 
he had fouled a rival without any aware- 
ness of the incident. At the end of the 
third race at Porto Alegre, by which 
time Elvstrom was typically in the lead, 
the Spanish helmsman, the Duke of 
Arion, said, "I am sorry, Paul, but I will 
have to protest what you did today." 

"I did not know what l did," Elv- 
strom relates. "I was feeling so ill that 
day. I asked my crew, Erik Johansen, 
to go to the protest meeting, and he 
said, ‘What will you want me to say, be- 
cause you were surely wrong. You were 
port and he was starboard.' So I went 
to the meeting myself and apologized. I 
said to them, ‘I am sorry for what I do 
today. The protest must be right, be- 
cause my crew says the same.' ” 

Even though he racked up the only dis- 
qualification of his career, Elvstrom won 
the Snipe title in a shortened, five-race 
series. On his return home he told the 
Danish Sports Federation and the press 
that he was going to give up interna- 
tional competition. He relented to the 
extent of representing Denmark in the 
1960 Games. Following his collapse 
there, medical specialists could find noth- 
ing concretely wrong and counseled him 
that recuperation would largely be a mat- 
ter of his will power. Elvstrom stuck to 
his word. He abstained from world com- 
petition for six years, fudging only once 
in 1962 when he served as crewman in 
the Flying Dutchman world champion- 
ship at St. Petersburg. Fla. In that con- 
test the hand of Hans Fogh. his young 
protege, was on the tiller while Elvstrom 
enjoyed himself thoroughly as a middle- 
aged man on a flying trapeze. (Of course, 
they won.) 

His resurrection as a human being. 
Elvstrom feels, is due in large measure 
to the diversified interest he has had in 
sailing since 1960 and to the incongruous 
part he played in the 1964 • Olympics in 
Japan. Elvstrom. master of them all, 
went to Japan with'the Danish team as 
a substitute who never got in the game. 
But. he relates, "There I got the feeling 
for sailing again. I saw all the compet- 
itors in Japan — how nervous they were. 
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I walked around in the harbor without 
any worry or any chance to compete. It 
was such a strange feeling, but I got to 
know what it was not to compete. I would 
have been just happy if I could join and 
play with the others. So now, for the 
Olympics this year, I will compete again 
in the Star class. 1 prepare to play and 
have a nice time. 1 have been winning 
four gold medals for Denmark and that 
must be enough. They cannot ask for 
more.” 

Back in his first years of glory, when 
he prospered as a building contractor, 
Elvstrom also cut racing sails, more for 
love than money. The building trade 
bored him no end. “A man will ask me 
do I remember the beautiful room of a 
house that I built for him,” Elvstrom 
says, "but I do not remember, except 
that he paid me well. The sails 1 re- 
member.” Elvstrom eventually sold his 
contracting business and is now up to 
his armpits in all kinds of sailing gear. 
His racing sails are not seen as much in 
the U.S. as are those of Lowell North, 
say, or Ted Hood, but Elvstrom's crown 
trademark is well known elsewhere in 
the world. His current plant in the pas- 
toral town of Rungsted is a novel one. 
On the roof there are sample hulls of pop- 
ular international classes on which sails 
can be bent as soon as they are finished — 
it is without a doubt the only building 
removed from the sea that resembles 
Larchmont race week. In most busy sail 
lofts there is considerable clutter and dis- 
array, an aura almost of illicitness. Elv- 
strom's plant is, in comparison, a hos- 
pital ward. His sails may not be flaw- 
less, but they are probably germ free. 

Elvstrom's vested interest in sailing 
has taken other forms as well. There is 
an Elvstrom lifejacket to keep you from 
drowning; there is an Elvstrom book 
(written in collaboration with an Eng- 
lish friend, Richard Creagh-Osbornc) to 
teach you how to race. And if you ever 
need to settle an argument about who 
was right when that guy fouled you at 
the windward mark, there is a booklet 
by Elvstrom explaining the racing rules 
in terms so simple that even Wcrnhcr 
von Braun can almost understand them. 
The leatherette jacket of the book con- 
tains little plastic boat hulls so you can 
reenact the incident on a tabic top and 
argue ail nauseam. 

After half a dozen years of abstinence 
and mounting desire, in 1966 Elvstrom 
returned to international competition in 


an explosion of success. He was first 
lured back by one of his good crew- 
men, Pierre Poullain of France, who sug- 
gested casually one day that they should 
give the forthcoming world champion- 
ship in the 5-0-5 class a fling, seeing 
that it was being held just around the cor- 
ner in Adelaide, Australia. Alors. why 
not? Without really caring, Elvstrom 
agreed, largely because he wanted to try 
out a fancy idea that had come to him 
while reading the fine print of the rules 
for that class. In their previous outings 
together Elvstrom had needled Poullain 
for being a mere 150-pound mosquito 
who really did not have enough weight 
to throw around when hanging on a tra- 
peze — that precarious rig that allows a 
heavy racing crewman to hang from the 
masthead well outside of his boat and 
thus keep it upright. Elvstrom noted that 
the rules for the 5-0-5 class forbade the 
use of more than one trapeze, but it did 
not specify who aboard the craft should 
use the trapeze. 

When Elvstrom and Poullain gathered 
with a number of European rivals to 
take a London (light out to Australia, 
the others saw Elvstrom carrying a till- 
er extension to which was connected 
something that looked like another till- 
er extension. "What is it?" they asked. 

“It is a tiller extension to the tiller ex- 
tension," Elvstrom said, and everyone 
laughed. Ha-ha — Elvstrom the Invinci- 
ble returns to the wars as a jokester. 

But, lo and behold, in practice before 
the races started, there was Elvstrom 
throwing his 185 pounds of weight 
around as crewman in the trapeze, anti 
at the same time, by means of a double- 
length, double-jointed extension to the 
tiller, serving also as helmsman. "When 
we race," Elvstrom instructed his crew- 
man Poullain, "your most important 
concern will be not to fall out of the 
boat." Because his father died, the 
Frenchman had to return home before 
the championship began and Elvstrom 
picked an able-bodied Australian sea- 
man, Pip Pearson, off the beach to take 
his place. Although they capsized once 
and floundered around in 12th place in 
another race, they took second. (By beat- 
ing Elvstrom in that championship. Wine 
Salesman Jim Hardy of South Australia 
joined Andre Nclis of Belgium, Mario 
Capio of Italy and Jacques Lebrun of 
France in yachting's most exclusive club. 
They are the only four helmsmen who 
have ever won a world competition in 


which Elvstrom of Denmark also took 
part.) 

That same year, his first time at the 
helm in international competition in the 
5. 5-meter class, Elvstrom won the world 
title. One month later he won the Star 
title, defeating Lowell North of San Di- 
ego, one of the few three-time winners 
in the long history of that class. North 
remembers: "Although Elvstrom was 
leading in points, the night before the 
fourth race he spent hours working on 
his boat. He moved the mast around 
and changed the rigging. I would never 
rcrig a boat that was going well in the 
middle of a scries like that. Three times 
out of four it will slow down the boat." 

Last year Elvstrom successfully de- 
fended his Star title, beating North again, 
in a contest that went right down to the 
final gun. North's crewman, Peter Bar- 
rett -himself a world-class helmsman — 
recalls: "Friday night they had a ban- 
quet and Paul received his trophy. On 
Saturday morning all Star sailors pulled 
out their boats to have them shipped. It 
was cold and windy and rainy, a mis- 
erable morning. As we were towing our 
boat lo the dock at about 9:30, we saw 
one sail going out. It was Elvstrom try- 
ing something different, a new sail or 
something. It's unthinkable that a win- 
ner would be out sailing. I would have 
sat in front of a fireplace feeling great." 

Such dedication the morning after a 
triumph suggests that Elvstrom is back- 
sliding, once again applying the unre- 
lenting zeal that was almost his undo- 
ing eight years ago. Actually he had gone 
out in the Star the morning after the 
championship because today he plays 
around so much in a variety of craft. 
He wanted to try out three new sails on 
his Star while the feel of its tiller was 
still fresh in his fingers. If he had wait- 
ed for a week and meanwhile had sailed 
other boats, his sensitivity to the Star 
tiller would have been diminished. 

Elvstrom today makes a conscious ef- 
fort not to become his old, worry-warting 
self. Back when he was without question 
the best helmsman in a Finn dinghy, a 
class where both brains and brawn count 
for a lot, Elvstrom used to run three miles 
a day and do an hour of calisthenics. He 
still recommends such a regimen for 
helmsmen who have aspirations in the 
small-dinghy classes, but he himself for- 
goes such dedication, fearing that it 
might bring on the old nervousness. 

When Elvstrom bowed out of world 
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competition, his supremacy in the Finn 
class fell to a young German. Willi Kuh- 
weidc, who won three world titles and 
the gold medal at the Tokyo Games. 
When Mexico held a ‘•little" Olympics— 
a preview of sorts — last October. Elv- 
strom bypassed the Star class (because 
its entries were not the best) and took a 
fling in the Finns, which were loaded 
with sharp competitors, including Kuh- 
weidc, the current ruler. Elvstrom, the 
aged, 39-year-old Dane, won. Last 
March he traveled 6.000 miles to sail a 
Finn in the South African champion- 
ships, where he beat all the local talent 
and. once again, Kuhweide. ‘‘I am not 
the strong man, so good for a Finn, 
that I once was," Elvstrom says, shed- 
ding large crocodile tears and totally ig- 
noring the fact that, to judge by recent 
events, he still seems to be the best ever. 

In large nations such as the U.S. and 
Russia, there is often talk of stimulating 
interest in the Olympic sailing classes — 
building up the fleet, as it were — as a 
means of making a better showing next 
time. This is a wholesome and logical 
attitude, but one which little Denmark 
could never afford. Although geograph- 
ically it is a well-marinated slice of the 
world and, commercially speaking, a sea 
power. Denmark's sporting fleet is small. 
Its total strength in the Finn class — the 
cheapest sailed in the Olympics is 40 
hulls (in England — to cite a larger na- 
tion of comparable climate — there are 
more than 300 Finns). In the second- 
cheapest class, the Flying Dutchman. 
Denmark's strength is two. Count 'em. 
One, two. (England has more than 180.) 
To round out its Olympic fleet, Den- 
mark has 18 Dragons, one 5.5-mctcr 
boat, and 3 Vi Star class boats (the "one- 
half" Star hull is a keelless one on the 
roof of Elvstrom’s plant in Rungsted). 
Operating on such a shoestring basis, 
the Danes have worked wonders. On 
the wall of the small sailing club in Elv- 
strom's home town of Hellerup. there 
are enlarged replicas of 10 Olympic med- 
als won by its members since 1948. There 
is no collection of Olympic sailing loot 
to equal it anywhere in the world — not 
at sacred Cowes, or in the New York 
Yacht Club, or anywhere else in Scan- 
dinavia, nor anywhere along the windy 
edges of Australia, where sailing is ep- 
idemic. Explaining away his country's 
success, Elvstrom says simply, "Because 
Denmark is small, does not mean that 
it cannot have talent." end 
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"All men arc equal before fish- 
es." Herbert Hoover once wrote. 
Now. it seems, all fishes are equal 
before presidents. Henry G. 
Shakespeare, chief executive of 
the Shakespeare fishing tackle 
company, one of the world's 
largest, returned from a highly 
successful marlin fishing trip in 
the Gulf of Mexico last week, 
craving a simpler sort of excite- 
ment. Setting aside a big-game 
outfit worth hundreds of dollars, 
he grabbed a 65c cane pole and 
a cage of crickets and headed 
for a small lake near Panama 
City, Fla. There, as happy as 
Huck Finn on his raft, he caught 
a fine mess of pan-sized red- 
breasted bream, or. as the na- 
tives say, "He pure got with the 
brim." Now cars at company 
headquarters in Kalamazoo, 
Mich, arc sporting a new bump- 
er sticker: henry Shakespeare 
USES CANE POl.ES. 

©Cardinal fans worshipped Stan 
Musial, and now, for always, the 
famous coiled stance is on dis- 
play in front of Busch Stadium — 
on a pedestal, of course. "He 
almost got me he came pretty 
close," Stan told crowds at un- 
veiling ceremonies for the 10- 
foot statue, though few would 
guess who it was without the 
identifying inscription. He ap- 
proved it after Sculptor Carl 
Mose increased the crouch and 
diminished the belly "I feel 18 
feet tall," Musial said, then wept 
along with several teammates 
from his rookie year, 1941. Car- 
dinal manager and former team- 
mate Red Schoendienst ribbed 
The Man: "Stan, you've done 
a lot for baseball. Now you're 
even going to give the pigeons 
a break 

Muhammad Ali ( I'm still the 
king") crashed Joe Frazier’s 
singing debut at Atlantic City’s 


Jet Set Lounge, and it was High 
Noon and the Cuban missile cri- 
sis rolled into one. "Listen to 
Frazier singing to himself," 
cracked Ali, and the sparse 
crowd tensed. "If I had six peo- 
ple listening to me I'd leave," he 
continued, and Frazier stripped 
off his tuxedo jacket. "Wait a 
few minutes and Rap Brown w ill 
be here." Ali added, doffing his 
own jacket. There was nervous 
laughter. Suddenly Ali was on 
stage with Frazier, but the two 
major powers were really only 
kidding. Each threw a few open- 
handed punches, and Ali did a 
little shuffle, but the tension was 
gone. They shook hands and in- 
quired about each other's fam- 


ilies. "Joe is my man," Ali said. 
"He's still keeping me on top, 
saying he won't feel right until 
he gets me." Frazier agreed 
"I'd love to get you," he said, 
jaw set in a hard smile. "Fra- 
zier says he can whip your 
butt,” someone in the audience 
shouted. And Ali showed that 
in some ways he is still Cassius 
Clay. "If you keep talking jive, 
you'll eat five," he warned, shak- 
ing his fist, 

Arty aquanauts may soon take 
gallery tours in the depths off 
France's Cote d'Azur. A six- 
foot. 550-pound sculpture by 
Spanish Artist Joan Mir6, called 
Goddess of the Seo . now rests 


in a vaulted grotto off Golfe 
Juan. "This first underwater 
statue marks a new era in my 
work," says the 75-ycar-old 
Mird. "I am working on other 
sculptures of a similar sort." 
Mird’s deity is of multicolored 
ceramic material and has an 
enormous nose and bulging eyes. 
Twice yearly a skin diver will 
brush her clean of seaweed and 
mollusks, and in September 
Mird hopes to view the Goddess 
from Captain Jacques- Yves 
Cousteau's diving saucer. 

Early word out of Palavas-lcs- 
Flots, France was that Olympic 
Gold Medal Skier Jean-Claude 
Killy looked even better in the 
bullring than on the slopes. Lat- 
er, however, witnesses said that 
the bull was a cow and that Kil- 
ly had run from, not after it. 
Jean-Claude explained, "That 
was during the first few minutes 
and 1 was getting to know the 
'bull.' We fought for eight to 
10 minutes and the result was a 
draw." Was this a new career? 
"No," he replied, "I would not 
like to take it up seriously, but it 
is fun to do on occasion." 

Ashe's serve and Laver's back- 
hand make headlines at Wimble- 
don. but at the Chichester Tennis 
Club the most deadly weapon is 
Peter Ustinov’s paunch. "It's 
kind of a secret weapon," says 
the British author-writcr-tcnnis 
amateur, patting his ample 
waistline. "People don't expect 
me to be agile on the courts, and 
it takes them by surprise when I 
dash and don't waddle — to the 
net." Would Ustinov like the 
slim build of a Laver? “Not at 
all," he says. "If I became thin I 
would be completely off balance, 
and bang would go my secret 
weapon and possibly my career. 
You sec. I act better after a game 
of tennis." 
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them both sewed up. 


Look who’s boned up on olive— and created 
a fresh new color for fall! 

It's Pendleton's Bone Olive— and it comes 
in racy twill coats. Check-and-double-check 
shirts. Fabled, cabled pullovers. Even slim, 
trim slacks that meet their match in belts. 

And all are made to one strict standard: 


The Pendleton Shirt. Meaning pure virgin 
wool. And four generation's worth of skill. 
And a kind of caring that makes our label 
a legend. 

Bone up on Pendleton’s new olives soon. 
At your favorite store. Whatever you want 
in sportswear, we’ve got it all sewed up! 



Cape shoulder twill coat, $55. Long sleeve 
shirt, $17. Worsted mock-turtle cable pull- 
over, $21. Slacks, $25. Belt, $3.50. Also 
in Adobe Brown, Nugget Gold, Stone Blue. 

For more information write: Dept. SI 
Pendleton Woolen Mills, Portland, Oregon 
97201. * 1968 PWM. 







hunting dogs / Duncan Barnes 


Summer schooling on the Canadian prairies 


WWuh the possible exception of the Sa- 
hara in a sandstorm or the Sibe- 
rian steppes in the dead of winter, the 
Canadian prairies merit the description 
given them by a Manitoba wheat farmer 
who said: "There jest ain't no other place 
quite as airy!" In the summer, especially 
in a dry. dusty year, the prairie winds sear 
a man, burning his skin, cracking his lips 
and leaving him dehydrated and exhaust- 
ed at the end of the day. The area is so flat 
and vast that a stranger looking for the 
grounds of a professional bird-dog train- 
er gets directions from a farmer accord- 
ing to the lay of the land: 

"You take that gravel road for about 
a half section of barley. Then head north 
for 'bout a mile, and east for a stretch 
past an alfalfa field until you come to a 
long grassy slough. Then take the south 
fork until you see a patch of cotton- 
woods. That's the place." Then, the 
farmer adds wryly: "Got a compass?" 

Nevertheless, these windswept prairie 
lands spreading across Manitoba Sas- 
katchewan and parts of Alberta have 
attracted the top professional bird-dog 
trainers of the U.S. every summer for 
more than 80 years. John S. Gates of 
Leesburg, Ga.. the most successful train- 
er of field-trial bird dogs in the history 
of the sport, has been going to Broom- 
hill, Man. for 33 years. Gates and his 
son, John Rex. have come up w ith some 
40 lield-trial champions and won 101 
open championship trials. 

"We go to the prairie," says Gates, 
"because it's the one place where a big- 
going bird dog can really grab some 
country for himself. The prairie stretches 
a dog out and a good one learns to 
cover more ground without passing up 
game. The game here is chickens." 

Actually, the birds in question are 
plump, gregarious sharp-tailed grouse, 
not prairie chickens but to dog trainers 
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the birds have always been chickens, 
"Chickens arc perfect for keeping 
proven trial dogs in condition." says 
Gales, "and they’re good for developing 
derbies [a derby dog is 18 months to 2 l /i 
years old] as well as all-age trial pros- 
pects and shooting dogs. But it's work- 
ing with young pups 8 months to a 
year old— that's most rewarding. We let 
the pups run loose and sight-chase to 
build up their hunting desire. They jest 
raise C'ain, chasing everything from but- 
terflies and stink birds [ground spar- 
rows], to deer, jack rabbits, coyotes and 
skunks. Bui pretty quick they decide that 
the best smelling thing on the prairie is 
the chicken, and they start concentrating 
on finding coveys and busting them out 
all over the place. That’s when we go to 
work." A 40-foot check cord is attached 
to the pup's collar, and he is handled 
from horseback . ' The pup locates a cov- 
ey and points," says Gates, “but the min- 
ute those birds flush, the pup breaks 
and chases them. He gets exactly 40 feet 
and we yank on the cord and flip him 
over backwards. Then we put him right 
back on point again and holler. 'Whoa.' 
in his ear. The great thing about young 
chickens is that when flushed they rare- 
ly fly farther than the nearest trees. So 
we simply mark them and bring the pup 
up to relocate them. That kind of con- 
stant action you can relocate 10 or 12 
times in an hour's session -keeps the 
pup's interest and he quickly learns the 
action necessary to hold his birds. Con- 
versely, to keep an all-age dog from be- 
coming disinterested in chickens and 
going sour, we run him on courses where 
chickens arc scarce. With any luck at 
all, we can accomplish as much in 10 
weeks on the prairie as we could in two 
summers at home.” 

But the training is an exhausting, 
two-month-long forced march. The day 


siarts before first light as the dogs and 
horses are loaded into a truck and driv- 
en oul on the prairie. To escape the mid- 
day heat the dogs are trained on chick- 
ens or loaded [exercised on check cords 
held by handlers on horseback] from 
dawn until the forenoon and from 3 
p.m. until sundown. Trainers work sev- 
en days a week, averaging as much as 
40 to 50 miles a day in the saddle. 

"By August 15.” says John Gates, 

' after a month's work, we can tell def- 
initely whether a pup is a derby field- 
trial prospect or just a shooting dog. 
If we have a derby prospect, we won't 
know if he has what it takes to be an all- 
age dog until after the second summer. 
A top all-age dog a racehorse with en- 
durance who runs as big as the coun- 
try. hunts on his own but still works to 
the handler— is a rare animal. F.very 
spring w e pick over about 1 50 pups culled 
from our own stock and that of other 
breeders. Only 30 to 35 of them are prom- 
ising enough to take to the prairie, yet 
most of those still end up as shooting 
dogs. We're lucky to get two pups a 
year that will make top all-age dogs." 

These days, after 41 years of training 
and campaigning dogs, John Gates is 
content to ride around in a pickup truck, 
occasionally washing down two aspirins 
with a Coke ("Best tonic there is") and 
watching John Rex, who at 26 is al- 
ready one of the top trainer-handlers in 
the U.S., ably supervising things. But 
the old man's eyes still sparkle when he 
sees a new derby prospect sailing along 
through the broom grass, muscles rip- 
pling. tail lashing, head held high as it 
takes scent off the wind. "That dog," 
Gates says, "was a good one before we 
brought him up here. But he'll go home 
a lot better because he's prairiewise. 
And a dog has to be prairiewise to be 
a major field-trial contender." end 
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HARNESS / 

racing / Pat Putnam 


A wave at 
Pride , a race 
for second 

K levele Pride was still several hours 
* away from winning last Thursday's 
SI 50,000 Yonkers Futurity Trot you 
never thought he wouldn't, did you? 
and Sanders Russell, the 68-year-old vet- 
eran who would drive Dart Hanover to 
third place, was saying how it would be 
nice to take home all that money. "You 
mean the S82.500 for first place?" some- 
one asked. "Not talking about that." 
he said. "Talking about the S30.000 for 
second place. With Pride in there, well, 
you kind of figure, barring something 
freaky, you're just racing for second 
place. You know along about the quar- 
ter pole he'll come ambling past you. 
About all you can do is wave and then 


go back to worrying about beating those 
other fellows." 

Isn’t that the supreme frustration, rac- 
ing for nothing better than being sec- 
ond best? Del Miller shrugged. He owns, 
drives and trains Keystone Spartan (who 
would finish fifth), and he is a man who 
could sketch Nevele Pride's rump from 
memory. "When you race against him 
that's about all that's left," Miller said 
cheerfully. "Of course, in the big mon- 
ey races second isn't all that bad " Then 
he winked. "But I got another horse. 
Larengo Hanover, and he's the best of 
my 3-year-olds. He's coming up to The 
Hambletonian [Aug. 25] real good." 

Ho, ho, then: at last a horse with a 
chance. 

"Yeah, a real good chance." said Mil- 
ler. "For second place." 

The call came for the Futurity horses 
to go through their first warmup miles, 
and Andy Murphy, the groom, attached 
a hand to Nevele Pride's bridle and 
began leading the Nevele Acrcs-Louis 
Resnick wonder colt from the paddock 
stall. Nevele Pride responded by trying 
to stomp on Murphy's left foot. "Stop 
that, damn you." Murphy roared. "It's 
too hot to fool around." The horse ap- 
peared to grin, evilly. Behind them, at 
the reins, came Stanley Dancer, and 
he was laughing. "Keep your hand out 
of his mouth, Andy,” another groom 
yelled. "You know he ain’t suppose to 
cat before a race." 


Out on the track. Dancer climbed into 
the sulky and, whistling, set off at a lei- 
surely pace. Murphy frowned as he 
watched them go. The 43-year-old groom 
has become a worrier of late. "Hell," 
said Murphy, "he looks awful. He's not 
warming up good at all. He didn't warm 
up very good his last race, cither. Look 
at that! He almost broke right there. 
Stanley had to yell at him." 

(In his last race, the Su Mac Lad at 
Yonkers on Aug. I, Nevele Pride romped 
home in an effortless 2:04, running his 3- 
year-old streak to nine straight and giv- 
ing him 17-straight overall.) 

In a few minutes the horses came in, 
and Murphy led Nevele Pride back into 
the paddock. "He warmed up real 
good," said Dancer. 

"Nobody can say their horses didn't 
thaw out in this heat," said Sanders Rus- 
sell. "It's not that good hot Hamble- 
tonian sun. but it's that good Manhattan 
humidity." 

A small group of New York City news- 
men had cornered Dancer, and one 
began questioning the good sense of rac- 
ing the supercolt at Yonkers. A coughing 
virus had struck about 10 days earlier, 
and 1 1 of the 26 horses Dancer stables at 
the track were infected. As a result, Nev- 
ele Pride had been trucked in from Stan- 
ley’s New Jersey farm just a few hours be- 
fore the race. (He was flown to Spring- 
field. III. the following night.) 

"What would you have me do?" Danc- 
er asked mildly. 

"Well," said the newsman, "scratch 
him." 

For a moment Dancer stared at him. 

"Scratch him?" Then he laughed. 
"Shoot, this race is worth more than 
The Hambletonian." 

"Yeah, but. . . ." said the newsman. 

"I'll never forget something Del Mil- 
ler said a long time ago," Dancer in- 
terrupted. "He said, they don't win no 
money in a glass cage. Heck, you can't 
run scared. Look at the political assas- 
sinations we've had the last six or seven 
years. What do you want everybody to 
do. stop running for President?" 

The newsman said he didn't think they 
should slop running for President 

Out in the area in front of the club- 
house. people with money in their hands 
were staring at the program and won- 
dering where they had to go to get a lit- 
tle action. The Futurity was a nonbetting 
race — the seventh time in his last 10 races 
that Nevele Pride has been closed out 
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at the mutuel windows and some of 
the betting fraternity were restless. 

“What kind of garbage is this?" asked 
Joe Costino. a round little man from 
West Nyack. N Y. "So who cares about 
the short price? I just feel for people 
who want to bet horses." 

"Aw, who needs him at that price?” 
said Larry Bauman of Yonkers. "I got 
a rule you don’t get the price, you don't 
bet Right?" 

"I wanted to bet, but the other way," 
said Bill Cudnyj of Paterson. N.J. "I 
don’t care if he has a motor in him At 
those odds 1 bet the other horses " 
Upstairs in the dining room, less con- 
cerned about betting but just as unset- 
tled, part of the Slutsky family sat over 
coffee. The Slutskys own Ncvclc Acres 
"My heart’s pounding so bad I can't 
stand it," said Mrs Julius Slutsky 
"Here, have a cigarette," said her hus- 
band. "Mama, have something " 

"Have a glass of water, Mom," said 
her son Jeffrey who, with his wife Lynn, 
had lost the draw of short straws and 


would be dispatched to the winner's cir- 
cle to pick up the silver hardware. The 
Slutskys consider gening out of going 
to the winner's circle almost as much of 
a victory as the winning of a race. 

At last the race was on. Starting from 
the outside post (No. 6), Nevcle Pride 
was unable to take the lead at the on- 
set. and Dancer pulled him back next-to- 
last going into the first turn to avoid 
the traffic jam. ‘ Russell took off, and 
Del Cameron [with Fashion Hill] took 
off. and I sure didn't want to be third 
or fourth into that first turn," Dancer 
said later 

Coming out of the turn, Neveie Pride 
swung three wide, streaked into the lead 
and. yes, Sanders Russell did appear to 
wave goodby. For the others, after that, 
it was business as usual: battling it out 
for second place Dancer and Neveie 
Pride came under the wire in 2 03 3/5, a 
length and a half in front of Fashion 
Hill, and looking as though they m-ght 
be heading for a Sunday trot around 
Central Park 


"Where were you?" Dancer asked Dei 
Miller later. 

“Me?" said Miller, 'I was the guy 
you just nosed out at the wire. Ah, by 
the way, how much do you get for fifth 
place?” 

Dancer grinned "After that first turn 
I kept waiting for you to go so 1 could 
chase you, Finally I gave up waiting 
and chirped him ." 

"Well, I tried," said Miller “But when 
I stepped down on the accelerator noth- 
ing happened ’’ 

And so ended Neveie Pride s first 
step in the direction of trotting s Tri- 
ple Crown. Next week there s a final 
tunc up at Springfield; then Du (Juoin, 
Ml and The Hambletoman Last step 
is the Kentucky Futurity in October 
Well, we got that over with," said 
John Wood, Neveie Pride's 72-year-old 
night watchman ‘ Wasn't much to 
watch, was it 0 Golly damn, but docsn t 
that bugger just seem to play with them?" 

Golly damn, John, that's just what 
that bugger does snd 



Have you read 

your front tires lately? 


They tip you off when 
there's trouble in the steering system 


Uneven tread wear, flat spots and scuff marks 
are signs the front wheels are running out of 
line. Misalignment is most often caused by 
worn or excessively loose parts in the steering 
and suspension system — a condition that wears 
out tires fast and makes driving dangerous. 

To be safe and sure, and to protect your tires, 
your car should have a complete “Wheel-to- 
Wheel Security” Check 
every 5,000 miles — avail- 
able from most alignment 
specialists. For maximum 
security, ask to have worn 
or excessively loose steer- 
ing and suspension parts 
replaced with Moog Prob- 
lem Solving Chassis Parts. 

They extend tire life, hold 
alignment longer, give 
extra driving comfort and 
safety — wheel to wheel! 


MOpG 


ECURITY 


MOOG INDUSTRIES, INC. . 6565 WELLS AVE. • ST. LOUIS, 
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Skippers do it! 


golf / Curry Kirkpatrick 



English 

Eeather 


The ALL-PURPOSE LOTION for the man 
who wants to be where the action is. 
Very intrepid. Very masculine. $2.50, 
$4.00, $6.50. From the complete range 
of ENGLISH LEATHER* men's toiletries. 


Other winners. 
SHOWER SOAP 
DEODORANT 
STICK, SI. 25 
Gif I si is from 
$3.00 to $10.00. 



£11511 sn 
Garter. 




A CORD, $2.00 


•English 

Itaihtf 






More than lollipops and roses 

That is Peggy Harmon, the 17-year-old who won last week's junior 
girls' tournament when she wasn't busy reading or discussing politics 


L-lerc comes sugar and spice and e\- 
1 * erv thing nice. Boop-dc-boop. boop- 
de-boop. Nancy Hager, 5-foot-2 of Dal- 
las. Yes. here she comes strutting down 
the fairway. Nancy always struts down 
there. She has her chin out, eyes fixed, 
destination known, and she always 
struts. Birdie, birdie, birdie, that's what 
Nancy is thinking. And she "will think 
you to death." according to one of her 
fellow golfers who played her in a re- 
cent T exas state tournament and watched 
Nancy throw a 34 out on the front side 
and go on to win 8 and 7. 

Nancy has her Wcejuns and her Pe- 
ter Pan collar blouses, and she’ll also 
play a little Johnny Rivers for you on 
the record player. The bopping teenies 
aren't dead after all. They arc alive and 
well and bopping on the golf course. 

Nancy is just one of those 12-to-17- 
year-old honeys who bounded over the 
well-manicured grounds of the Hint Golf 
Club in Flint. Mich, last week for the na- 
tional Girls' Junior Championship. She 
didn't win the tournament, but it only 
hurt for a little while, that being the 
way wtth 1 5-ycar-olds, and she has two 
more tries any way. This is her fifth year 
in the juniors, and Nancy remains the 
casebook study of how a girl-type girl 
becomes a golfing-type girl. When she 
was 2 years old she was hitting at the 
ball, when she was 6 she was playing 
three holes and when she was 10 she 
was entering tournaments. Of course, it 
helps to have interested parents. Nan- 
cy's father is the head pro at Preston 
Trail, home of the Byron Nelson Clas- 
sic. and her mother is a teaching pro at 
Northwood in Dallas, where Julius Bo- 
ros won the Open in 1952. 

Little Miss Hager was the leader dur- 
ing the two days of qualifying medal 
play at Flint. She shot 74-73, one under 
par. to lead all 117 of the best juniors 
in the country. It was the lowest qual- 
ifying score in the history of the 20-ycar- 


old tournament and established Nancy 
as one of the favorites along with Eliz- 
abeth (Doll) Story of New’ York, last 
year's champion, long-hitting Mary Jane 
Eassinger of Pennsylvania and the con- 
tingent of experienced players from Cal- 
ifornia, including Liana Zambresky, 
runner-up in 1967. 

The surprises started early, however. 
Doll Story's elimination in the first round 
was the most shocking. While her fa- 
ther nervously ripped apart sticks and 
twigs on his trips to the rough and her 
brothers followed the action with their 
walkie-talkies, Doll’s usually superb 
short game deserted her and she lost 5 
and 4 to Judy McClure, a two-time 
Southern California junior champ. 

"As soon as she took her 20-pound 
purse out of the golf bag. I knew I d 
get going." said Judy's caddie, Dan Mc- 
AulifTc, taking the credit. "Everybody 
said I would never beat Coll, but she's 
only human. Judy and I can go all the 
way now." 

Though Liana Zambresky was also 
defeated in the first round, Judy and her 
roommate. Marianne Cox. a striking 
blonde from Santa Ana who upset Jo- 
Anne Gunderson Carner and Roberta 
Albers in last year’s Women's Amateur, 
carried the California colors into the 
quarter-finals along with Susan Rapp of 
Chula Vista. Janey Fassinger, a tall beau- 
ty who breaks Arabian horses on her fa- 
ther's farm, was also drawing large gal- 
leries and making grown men weep with 
her distance off the tee. 

While all of this was going on, hard- 
ly anyone noticed slender Peggy Harmon 
(SI, Aug. 5) of Tennessee, who was play- 
ing the best golf of the tournament, al- 
beit silently. The daughter of a retired 
Air Force colonel, Peggy is a quiet, sen- 
sitive. introspective girl who carries 
heady reading material around with her 
and is constantly searching for new 
words to improve her vocabulary. She 
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plays golf with intense concentration, 
never speaking, and her obliviousness 
to the social niceties of the game un- 
nerved more than one of her opponents. 
Was Ben Hogan misunderstood? Well, 
Peggy Harmon is misunderstood, too. 

"Usually, all the girls say ‘Nice shot' 
and stuff like that, but she doesn't smile 
or say a word or anything," said Nancy 
Hager, who lost to Peggy on the 21st 
hole in last year's tournament. "I used 
to think she was the unfriendliest girl 
I’d ever met. but you just have to get to 
know her. She's really very nice." 

Many girls thought of Peggy as a 
"stoneface," and some went further than 
that, but she was undaunted. She de- 
feated Nancy 3 and 2, then eliminated 
Judy McClure by halving the 17th hole 
despite a 50-foot putt by Judy. "1 hope 
they don't think I'm being rude, because 
I'm not trying to be," Peggy said at the 
hamburger stand where she ate every 
day. "I just hate to say 'Nice shot, nice 
shot, nice shot' all the time. Sometimes 
people don't catch it right and it sounds 
insincere, and sometimes I don’t even 
sec the shot. I’m trying to concentrate 
on my own game and pretend they aren’t 
even there. I really like most of the girls 
out here, but I just don’t go for that 
stuff about telling them they're great. 
That’s a good way to lose your con- 
centration.” 

Aftcreach match, Peggy would go back 
to her motel in the "gas eating" Pon- 
tiac that she had driven 620 miles all 
alone from Shelbyvillc, Tenn. and type 
the final drafts of the essays she is pre- 
paring for entrance at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity in the fall. In last year's tour- 
nament she read A Tale of Two Cities 
while waiting at the 1st tee. This year 
she waited with Reischaucr's Beyond 
Vietnam, the subject of one of her es- 
says. "I've got to start learning about 
politics,” Peggy said. "I don't even 
know who Spiro Agnew is." 

Peggy was joined in the semis by Su- 
sie Rapp, Janey Fassingcr and Kaye 
Beard, a Kentucky women’s champion 
who is getting bored with everyone ask- 
ing her if she is related to another Ken- 
tuckian, Frank Beard. "I never even met 
him, but, if we're 1 1th cousins or some- 
thing, I'm going to call him for a putt- 
ing lesson,” said Kaye. 


When only the four of them were left, 
they sat around the edge of the green 
with chins on hands, elbows on knees, 
all together, the way girls will do. and 
talked about golf and other things. One 
thing was beaches, and then school and. 
after that, their hair and books and 
horses and, of course, boys, too. And 
if USGA officials had just been sneak- 
ing a look, they would have discovered 
right then that their next champion was 
made of more than lollipops and roses. 

"Transcalent. I think that means 
‘transferring heat,' " said Peggy. 

"Are you for sure going to be a chem- 
ist?" asked Kaye. 

"Well, I like chemistry," said Peggy 
"You know, being a real girl chemist 
might be kind of cool. I could stand the 
qualitative part. I know, but maybe not 
the quantitative. I don't handle the moles 
so well, they’re so tedious. But the un- 
knowns. they're kind of fun. Yes, maybe 

1 will be a chemist." 

"Oh God, smart brain, smart brain," 
said Kaye. "Well, I’m going to Ken- 
tucky and major in phys ed and I'm tak- 
ing gymnastics. And there arc no moles 
in that, whatever they are." 

Two days later. Kaye and Peggy met 
in the final match where the discrepancies 
in their educational philosophies were 
not to extend to their golf. Both girls 
played superbly, Kentucky Kaye going 

2 up after a birdie on the 7th hole. But 
she bogeyed the next two, and Peggy, 
implacable as ever after rolling in a 35- 
foot putt early in the match, tied her at 
the turn. 

It was a mistake to let Peggy back 
in the door. In her four previous match- 
es she had played the back nine in 
one under, one under, three under and 
one under par. Though dropping back 
again at the 10th, she came on strong, 
stringing four pars while Kaye bogeyed 
twice and then hit out of bounds at 
the 14th. 

After she stroked a birdie putt on 15 
and closed out the match, 3 and 2, on 
the following hole, Peggy's card read 15 
pars and one birdie. Her face, finally, 
read happy. Joy bursting past the frowns, 
she soared her visor through the air and 
let out a whoop. For a real girl chemist 
who hadn't smiled all week, it was kind 
of cool. end 
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Joe 


keeps his 
Meeting 
Cool. 

Now that he’s discovered 




MAKE ONE CALL. . . 
WE’LL HANDLE ALL. 


You know when and where you want to 
meet. You may not know that we have meet- 
ing facilities in all 950 Holiday Inns in 700 
cities. No one has to tell you there are 
dozens of details in setting up meetings. 
But there's a way to simplify your task. Call 
one of our Holiday Inn Reservation Offices 
and we’ll handle all your meeting arrange- 
ments quickly, efficiently. Then spend your 
time on the important matters of the meet- 
ing itself. Like Joe, you'll keep your cool. 


Holiday Inn Reservation Offices 


AKRON 

ATLANTA 

BALTIMORE 

BOSTON 

CHICAGO 

CINCINNATI 

CLEVELAND 

COLUMBUS 

DALLAS 

DAYTON 

DETROIT 

FT. WORTH 

HOUSTON 

HUNTSVILLE 

KANSAS CITY, KAN. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

LOS ANGELES 

MEMPHIS 

MIAMI BEACH 

MILWAUKEE 

MINNEAPOLIS 

NEW ORLEANS 

NEW YORK 

PHILADELPHIA 

PITTSBURGH 

SAN FRANCISCO 

ST. LOUIS 

TOLEDO 

TORONTO 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

WINDSOR, CANADA 


836-2236 
892-7800 
539-2450 
742-5555 
663-0500 
1-800/238-5222* 
696-6060 
1-800/238-5222* 
357-1711 
1-800/238-5222* 
963-8800 
335-5741 
748-3880 
1/800/241-3371* 
1 - 800 / 62 1-5511* 
1-800/621-5511* 
1-800/238-5222* 
878-2565 
363-3400 
1/800/241-3371* 
1-800/621-5511* 
1-800/621-5511* 
1-800/238-5222* 
661-3600* 
922-3636 
391-1970 
981-5350 
621-6440 
243-6103 
925-6361 
525-6700 
252-6892 


•Even though operator may ask for your 
number, there is no charge for calling this 
number from the city indicated. 


horse racing / Whitney Tower 


Sales for the big spenders 

At Saratoga and Keeneland the bidding for yearlings set all kinds 
of records, but the first crop of Sea-Birds brought the wildest prices 


T hese people are dealing in the realm 
of the unknown," said the Thor- 
oughbred horseman in his busy Saratoga 
tack room last week. "That is what year- 
ling sales are all about — a bunch of rich, 
smart businessmen, and women, playing 
a numbers game in which the odds arc 
always heavily stacked against them." 

Racing is big business, very big. In 
I967’s 5.344 racing days, 41.853 starters 
competed for almost SI 40 million in 
purses. Nearly 47 million spectators 
watched this show and bet S3. 5 billion. 
Yet, after all this, the l%7 starters aver- 
aged less than S3, 500 in earnings, and 
fewer than 10'; of all U S. racing sta- 
bles broke even or earned a profit. 

The number of owners who can af- 
ford extensive breeding establishments 
of their own is very small, and mighty 
few are able to buy into a top stallion syn- 
dicate so that their own mares might 
qualify for service by such outstanding 


studs as Bold Ruler, Native Dancer, Ri- 
bot and Buckpasser. The eternal hope 
for many established owners, and would- 
be owners as well, is to buy something 
at a yearling sale, pay like the devil 
and then pray like the devil. 

Of approximately 21,500 foals of 
1967. nearly 3.300 will be sold this year 
in yearling auctions. They will bring an 
average price of around S6.800. About 
2,750 of them will be sold for under S 1 0,- 
000 and will average about S3.000. The 
other 550 or so will bring an average of 
S25.000. The potential buyers, starry 
eyed at the thought of selecting a bar- 
gain like Hoop, Jr. (S10.200), who would 
go on to win the Kentucky Derby, or 
Dark Mirage (S6.Q0Q), the current 3- 
year-old filly champion, rarely will be 
dismayed by their chances of success. Of 
all registered foals, 25':’; never start. 
While 56' ; do manage to win a race of 
one sort or another, only 2.64' , of them 


ever win a stakes race. And the elemen- 
tary mathematics of racing prove that 
to make the game pay whether you 
are a small owner or a member of the 
Phipps-Wheatley empire — your racing 
stock must win the purses offered in 
stakes. Of the 41,853 starters in 1967, 
41,135 did no I win stakes. 

To get at the potential stakes winner 
via the auction route, an owner's best 
chance is to attend one or both of the 
most important yearling sales in the U.S, 

the annual sun mcr Keeneland sales, 
held in late July, and the Fasig-Tipton 
Company sales at Saratoga during the 
second week of August. If he is a penny 
ante player not prepared to back up his 
optimism with a pocketful of certified 
checks, he had better plan to take a 
more economical holiday next July and 
August e.g., hiring a yacht and cruising 
around the world. During eight sessions 
covering six days of the two sales just 
concluded, a total of 512 selected year- 
lings brought the staggering figure of 
SI 4.07 2, 300, for an average price of 
S27.485. The bidders were looking for 
stakes winners, not just any old race- 
horse winners. And when two or more 
rich bidders get a hankering for the 
same yearling, that's when the fire- 
works go off. as they did at Keeneland. 

A Norfolk, Va. food-stove ov net 
named Wendell P. Rosso had ov ned a 
string of cheap platers for a year or so, 
and as a racegoer he had long admired 
the champions of the past. His trainer, 
Bob Durso, got his start in the mid-’50s 
with some equally cheap castoffs ac- 
quired from Owner-trainer Jack Price. 
Rosso, whose 49 markets were selling a 
lot of bananas, went to Paris to watch 
Price and Carry Back in their unsuc- 
cessful invasion of Longchamp in 1962. 
Three years later he went back to root 
for Tom Rolfe who, after a mile an< a 
quarter of the Arc dc Trion phe, looked 
like the wirrer. But as Rosso and thou- 
sands of others watched in amazement, 
a brilliant chestnut named Sea-Bird dart- 
ed from the pack with electrifying ac- 
celeration and ran away from the field. 
That is when Wendell P. Rosso fell in 
love with Sea-Bird and promised him- 
self that after he sold enough bananas 
he would buy some sons and daughter 
of this'marvelous creature. 

Last month at Keeneland Mr. Rosso 
bought four of the Sea-Birds offered 
It cost him S602.000. One of his pur- 
chases, Hip No. 226, also brought him 
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Then how come we call it a sedan? 


Is there a law that says every sedan 
must end with a slope? 

Nope. 

So while we endowed that cor up 
there with a perfectly sedan-lilte length 
113*10"), and a perfectly sedan-like seat- 
ing capacity 14). we also endowed it with 
something perfectly unsedan-like: 

A rear end usually reserved for station 


wagons. 

other sedan the same sire can p 

A luggage capacity of 42.4 cu. ft 
Add that to the 6.5 cu. ft. trunk i 
and chances are you'll have all the 
ing space you'll ever need. 

The full name of this ingeniou 
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The Delta 140 
Super Premium 
is made with 
DYNACOR® 

The only noise you hear is applause and 
cheers from drivers ... as well as from 
the tire industry. The Delta 140 Super 
Premium QT offers maximum safety, 
without the thumpity-thump usually 
associated with safety tires. 

Dynacor high tensile, super-strength 
rayon cord makes this full 4-ply tire 
tough, but quiet. The Delta 140 Super 
Premium QT takes punishment, 
holds the road and gives long mileage, 
without “talking back." 

So don't expect to hear the Delta QT’s 
safety. The only sound you'll hear is 
praise. Come join the fans! 

Over 10,000 Delta dealers in the U.S. 
Check the Yellow Pages for the one 
nearest you. 


® High tensile, super-strength rayon cord 
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immediate worldwide notice. Hip No. 
226 was a Sea-Bird filly out of the Hy- 
perion mare Libra. Now, Libra is no 
ordinary broodmare. Three years ago a 
colt of hers was knocked down to Charles 
W. Engelhard for S35.000. He was named 
Ribocco and went on to win both the 
English St. Legcr and Irish Derby. The 
following year Ribocco’s full brother 
(their sire; two-time Arc winner Ribot) 
went to the sales at Keeneland, and this 
time Engelhard paid $50,000. He named 
this one Ribcro. and last June Ribero 
won another Irish Derby, beating the 
heavily favored English Derby winner 
Sir Ivor. Thus it surprised nobody at 
Keeneland last month when Engelhard 
came back again to buy the half-sister 
of his two classic winners. What did sur- 
prise everybody, including Engelhard — 
whose game is precious metals, not ba- 
nanas — was that Mr. Rosso wanted the 
Libra filly and was determined to buy 
her. Engelhard went to S400.000 and 
quit. Rosso got the filly for a world rec- 
ord $405,000. 

It is not unusual for a first-year sire 
like Sea-Bird to bring the highest dol- 
lar. Breeders have long realized that the 
first three years of a sire's productivity 
is the time to push his yearlings— be- 
fore anyone knows just how successful 
he will be. If the get of Citation, a great 
racehorse, had been offered in quantity 
during his first year, they would have 
brought record prices for the time. When 
Citation did not become a top sire, his 
offspring brought nothing more than 
average prices. In Sea-Bird’s case, the 
chance for success is bright. A winner 
of both the English Derby and Arc de 
Triomphc. he was brought to the U.S. 
by John Galbrcath to stand at his Dar- 
by Dan Earm alongside Ribot. With the 
aid of mares of the caliber of Libra, 
this son of Dan Cupid (by Native Danc- 
er) and the Sicambre mare Sicaladc is 
apt to be an instant success. New Yorker 
Herbert Palestine paid S60.000 Cor one 
of the three Sea-Birds sold at Saratoga. 
E. P. Taylor, whose own Northern Danc- 
er looks as though he'll make it as a 
sire, paid $55,000 for another, and Anne 
McDonnell Ford went to a Saratoga- 
record $210,000 for still another. 

In all, the eight Sea-Bird yearlings 
sold this summer brought S944.000, or 
an average of $1 18,000. Wendell P. Ros- 
so may have led the pack of big spend- 
ers. but he was in pretty good com- 
pany, at that. end 
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You could discover how to organize your finances. How to put aside an 
extra $14,000. And how to make your insurance lapse-proof. 


In less time than it takes for a refreshing dip, 
a Mutual Benefit man can start you on the road to sound 
financial planning. 

You see, he recognizes life insurance is only one 
part of it. So he offers you a financial service that goes into 
other things, too. It covers not only protection but savings, 
your retirement, a review of all your life insurance. It takes 
in your benefits under Social Security, including latest 
changes in the law (and helps you initiate an audit of your 
account that can avoid a costly error). 


Result? A financial program you can live with. And 
for the Mutual Benefit man? Life insurance is his business. 
He hopes when you buy, you'll buy from him. 

Best part is, it takes only 7 minutes to find out if 
his financial service is for you. If you’re interested, he’ll 
continue. Otherwise he’ll leave. When your Mutual Benefit 
man calls, give him 7 minutes. It could be the turning 
point of your whole financial future. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


What’s 7 minutes in your young life? 
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‘ You can do it, easy,' lead-J'oot Mickey Thompson promised. 

But his dizzy co-driver got lost on the Salt Flats trying to set 
world speed records, and all he got was his name on the car door 

MARSHMALLOW 

FOOT 


BY BOB OTTUM 


CONTINUED 


MARSHMALLOW FOOT continued 


I—/ooking back on it now — from the relative safety of a 
New York office building — I can see that it must have 
been a form of insanity. Maybe a touch of the dread Utah 
Salt Flats Madness iSaltus crazicus), which makes men 
think they can climb into powerful cars and break world 
speed records. Lord knows, there had been plenty of warn- 
ing from friends. "Going to drive a car at top speed for 
24 hours?” they said. “You arc out of your gourd." And 
two old buddies from The Salt Lake Tribune: "You’ve 
been out there on the flats before and seen people drive,” 
they said. "They crash a lot." 

There were other auguries that any clown could have 
seen. I had to sign a paper that said Ford Motor Co. 
would pay me S50.000 in case I was killed, up to $5,000 in 
case I bent anything, and there was a blank to fill in that 
said, in effect, "Where should we send the dough?" 

Then there was the moment when they rolled out this 
brutish-looking 1969 Mustang Mach I with three names 
neatly painted on the door. Anyone who understands hoo- 
doo would have quit right then. It said: drivers mickey 
Thompson, ray brock, bob ottom. Swell. Except that 
my name was spelled wrong. 

"Jeez, I’m really sorry about that," Mickey said. "Lis- 
sen. Blame my secretary. Blame me. The sign painter. We 
can fix that up with a little tape and a Magic Marker." 
Then he got right down to business. "I think at first you 
ought to hold her at, ummm, say, 65," he said. "Just 
until you get used to driving on the salt. It’s tricky." 

Sixty-five? You mean six-five, right? My mother can 
drive 65. I walked over to the car and peeked in. The in- 
sides had been ripped out; all that was left were bare 
metal ribs, two bucket seats and the dashboard. No speed- 
ometer. Just a tachometer. That is when this sort of hard, 
small knot first began to form inside my stomach. On a 
speedometer 65 is one thing; on a tach 65 is something 
else. Like 6,500 rpm. I yanked my head around toward 
Mickey. "What exactly is 65 on this thing?” I said. 

He consulted his dream wheel, a handy pocket calcu- 
lator which calibrates a 10-mile track and various gear 
ratios. "Let me see here," he said. "Umm. it's about 160 
miles an hour with that gear in it. We’re going to have to 
average a little better than that to get the records." 

I nodded thoughtfully and bared all my teeth, doing my 
A. J. Foyt imitation. "Yeah," I said. "Oh, yeah, well, of 
course we'll have to run somewhere around that. Hundred 
sixty miles an hour, right?" 

"You can do it ” 

"I can do it. Hundred . . . uhh, sixty, you said?" 

Mickey looked over at me. "Maybe we should have start- 
ed you on Cortinas," he said. "Well, go ahead. Take it 
around a few times." 

A few minutes later I was out on a far corner of the Bonne- 
vile Salt Flats, off somewhere near the old Donner Trail, 


trying to wrestle the car out of a spin. I had been spinning 
crazily for about half a mile; I also had been looking at 
the tach. It wasn’t anywhere near 65. The crash helmet 
had tilted down over my eyes, and my dark glasses were 
sitting out on the end of my nose. My palms were wet, 
but I didn’t want to let go of the wheel to wipe them on 
my pants. All sorts of distractions like that. The car was 
on fire, for one thing. 

But let us take it from the top, as Mickey always says. 

Mickey Thompson is America’s last great hot rodder, 
lone survivor of an age that historians will one day call 
the Vroom Vroom Era. It was a time when kids raced 
around California in fast cars that were Model A's in 
name only — all full of trick things under the hood. Thomp- 
son is a sort of guru of things that go; he is an innovator, 
an inventor, a souper-upper, He holds the world record 
for grinding an engine-block head so thin you could hold 
it up to the light and read The New York Times through 
it. It was Mickey who dreamed up. designed and built the 
first slingshot dragster, which, as everyone knows now, is 
just what America always needed. 

He once built a world-land-speed-record car that had a 
different Pontiac engine to power each of its four wheels 
and it had so many gearshift levers, dials and gauges that 
there was hardly room for him in the cockpit. First time 
in the thing, with an anxious crowd watching, each of the 
engines drove off in a different direction. At 201 mph. Back- 
ward. "Still needs a little work,” Mickey said. 

But later he unloaded the monster on the Bonneville 
Salt Flats and drove an historic 406.6 mph, faster than 
any motor-driven car had ever gone before — or has since. 
Unfortunately, to qualify for an official mark a car must 
make the measured-mile run in both directions through 
the clocks; Mickey ran one way, then turned the car around. 
It wouldn’t run back. 

But with all this, Thompson is still the best on the salt 
Hats. There is something about the place that strikes a beau- 
tiful chord within him. The late Ab Jenkins and Sir Mal- 
colm Campbell could drive like wild across that crys- 
talline desert; Andy Granatelli and Craig Breedlove drive 
beautifully on the flats. But nobody drives like Mickey 
"There is this thing," he will say. "I can read the salt; I 
can sec patterns and shadows in it and I seem to know ex- 
actly when a car will skid or hold on. I don’t always hold on 
— but I can go to beat hell out there.” 

Mickey’s full name is Marion Lee Thompson Jr. Imag- 
ine. Marion Lee. He is now 39 years old and wealthy, the 
dean of speed-equipment manufacturers. Years of nervous, 
compulsive candy eating and Cokes have changed his 
body lines from sports car to family sedan. Still, he crack- 
les with nervous energy, and he continues to overpower 
problems because it is faster than solving them. He has a 
runaway crew cut and a smile that could disarm an angry 
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water buffalo; it is the kind of Our Gang comedy, go-to- 
hell grin that makes women want to clutch him to their 
bosoms. Race Driver Mario Andretti has it; so does Skier 
Jean-Claude Killy. Paul Hornung used to try for it. Joe 
Namath, alas, has never come close. 

Only Mickey would have the nerve to write the pres- 
ident of Ford Motor Co. and promise to make his new 
cars go fast. “How about some world speed records, you 
guys?" he said. And only Mickey could get them: Ford 
gave him three Mach I Mustangs right off the secret 1969 
assembly line. Naturally it was all under cover. 

“Lisscn. I got this great new thing," Mickey said. He 
grinned, put one arm around me and pulled me into his con- 
fidence, his breath heavy with Coca-Cola. "I'm going to take 


these Mustangs out on the flats." he said, "and break a 
whole slew of records. And . . he jabbed a finger against 

my thorax, "... you get to drive with the team." 

It is a well-known fact among my friends that I have 
never driven a car in anger. Old Marshmallow Foot, they 
call me around racetracks. But I was touched. “Jeez, Mick," 
I said, “I don't think I could . . .” 

"Sure you could," he said. 

"Uh, how fast?" 

Mickey waved airily. "Oh, we’re not going to go fast," 
he said. "We're going to go steady. The idea is to drive 24 
hours, sec. and get both speed and endurance records. 
You've been out on the salt flats many times. You could 
do it, easy." 




/ was out on a far corner of the Bonneville Salt Flats, 

trying to wrestle the car out of a spin . . . 


That old demon pride took over. 

I squared my shoulders and drew 
up to my full height. “Sure I can." 
I said. "I've been out on the salt 
flats many times. Icould do it, easy." 

"That's just what I said," said 
Mickey. 

And that is how. a few weeks 
later, we were standing out on the 
salt flats near the Utah-Nevada bor- 
der. looking at this festive yellow 
Mustang with my name on the door. 
Misspelled. But the color was right. 

Mickey had signed four drivers 
for the three cars: Mickey himself 
and a slender, handsome 26-year- 
old named Danny Ongais. who were 
both professionals. Then there was 
Ray Brock, who is the publisher of 
Hot Rod magazine, and me. Brock 
has built, driven, tested and even 
raced cars for years. His magazine 
is strictly for knowledgeable auto 
buffs, and it carries articles with such 
titles as Turbo Hydro Shift Control. 
Brock is a very tough, yet strange- 
ly gentle, man, built along the lines 
of a much bigger Harmon Kille- 
brew, and he has gigantic, furry fore- 
arms. When he talks his voice 
sounds like it is coming from a cave. 

Mickey gathered us around for 
a driver meeting. "Now here is what 
we're going to do," he said. "We're 
going to drive in shifts, about two 
hours on and two hours off, see, 
for 24 hours. It calls for superfast 
pit stops. Change drivers, add more 
fuel and away you go." He looked 
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down at me. I was standing in Brock's shadow to escape 
the sun. “I don’t know what the hell we are going to do 
when Ottum and Brock change," he said. "Tell you what: 
Ray will come boiling out of the car, see, and Ottum will 
jump in. And we’ll slap a big pillow across Ottum’s lap to 
take up the slack in the seat belts." 

"Aww, Mick," I said, "a pillow , for crissakes?" 

"Well . . . uhh, well, I suppose we’ll just have to take 
the time to tighten the goddam belts down to half their 
size for you. But. then, when Ray gets back in we’ll have 
to loosen them all the way again." 

"Oh, we’ll make it," Ray said. 

Brock and I practiced jumping in and out of the car, ad- 
justing the harnesses. We got it down to 24 seconds. 

In addition to the yellow Mustang there was a blue 
one, which Mickey had set up for straightaway record 
runs, and another one the color of a good Beaujolais. All 
were production models, and everyone associated with the 
test runs had to sign a paper saying he wouldn’t release 
any of the design details. 

All right, no details. But this much I can say: one of the 
new Mustangs could sneak right under your arm if you 
happened to be standing on the street trying to hail a cab. 
Their noses turn down and their tails turn up. There is an air- 
scoop arrangement in front that could swallow anything 
up to the size of a medium spaniel. Best way. without giv- 
ing away any secrets, is to tell you to squint your eyes and 
look at a Ferrari Berlinetta. Thank you. Ford Styling. 
And remember, you read it here. 

The cars sat there and shook with horsepower. T he yel- 
low one carried a 302 cu. in. engine, about 450 horses; the 
red and blue models were jammed full of 427 engines 
Ford likes to call them Cobra-jets — with about 575 hp. 
When one started up you could hear it roar in pain all the 
way past the horizon, and for days the people in nearby 
Wcndover, Utah walked around shaking their heads and 
blinking their eyes. 

Mickey fished around in a pile of boxes and got me a 
crash helmet: when 1 tugged it on, the sides pinched my 
upper teeth, where I have a great deal of bridgework, 
until my eyes watered. "Just about right," he said. No 
wonder race drivers go so fast. So they can finish and take 
those helmets off. The flameproof coveralls had not ar- 
rived for the team, so Mickey worked his way into an 
extra pair owned by Danny, who has a 28-inch waist. Mick- 
ey has a 44-inch waist. Just before driving each time, he 
stood on tiptoe and turned purple while his chief me- 
chanic zipped him up. Rest of the time he walked around 
with the uniform unzipped, his fuzzy belly comfortably 
out, a slight heat rash starting to form in the open V. “I 
used to could wear this size," he said. 

The Bonneville Salt Flats are savagely hot and so mur- 
derously white that a few minutes spent without dark glass- 
es makes everything go all soft, like a Renoir oil. In the 


Miocene Epoch the fiats were the bottom of a 1,000-foot- 
deep. 200-mile-long. 100-mile-wide lake. There arc now 
1.000 square miles of hard-packed salt beds left— the place 
is 35 r ,‘ bigger than Delaware, but then, what isn’t? — and 
the horizon plays crazy tricks. The mountains off to one 
side seem to float in the middle of the day and mirages 
keep popping in and out. "Beware of the sun bouncing 
off that white salt," warned Eric Rickman, Hoi Rod's 
chief photographer. "You get a surprise sunburn from 
bouncing rays. Look," he tilted his head back to show 
us, "only place in the world where you can sunburn 
the inside of your nose," 

To set up the record runs', survey crews had laid out a 10- 
mile oval somewhere out toward the middle of the desert. 
"There are a pair of two-mile straightaways," Mickey 
explained, "joined by three-mile curves at each end. A 
pure 10-milc circle would be easier to drive, but the salt's 
not in good enough shape for that this early in the season. 
So you’ll have to be careful on those curves; just throw 
the car into them and bend her on around. Let the rear 
end drift out a little. It’ll do it anyway at high speed." 

He had parked his big mickey Thompson enterprises 
trailer out along the south straightaway, slightly inside the 
course. Ford had wheeled out a 60-foot house trailer to 
use as headquarters; United States Auto Club had its own 
portable timing-shack trailer parked farther down the line, 
with clocks and electric-eye speed traps set up. The crew 
of mechanics threw down huge flats of plywood on the 
salt, laid out their tools on them and — presto! Instant 
pits. Everyone walked around goggle-eyed from the heat 
and at times seemed to be moving slowly, dreamily, as 
men under water. 

Then, suddenly, Mickey was ready. Co-driver Ongais 
was ready. Brock, with his giant arms and mountainous 
calm, was ready. Not me. I was still thinking about that 
65 business on the tachometer, and occasionally I would 
wander over to the yellow car and look at it, trying to imag- 
ine it belly-up on the salt beds. But the assault on world 
speed and endurance records was under way. 

On Sunday Mickey assembled the crew and announced 
that he had sneaked away late the night before, alone, for 
a sort of communion out on the desert. He also had driv- 
en the red car 185 miles an hour while communing. 

"Man, it is reecly slippery out there on the No. 3 turn,” 
he said. "I came skidding around that thing like you 
wouldn't believe. The sun and heat pull up the moisture 
from the salt, and it lies on the surface, see? I had her all 
hung out for about live miles, man. It's the greatest. Now 
you guys try it." 

It was decided we would practice in the wine-colored 
car. "There ain’t any spare practice engines for the yellow 
one in case someone screws it up,” Mickey said, looking 
purposefully at me. "That's the engine we go for the rec- 
ord with. So you got to learn fast." 
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Brock was grinning widely. “Started at 5,400 rpm right off the bat,” he said, “and first 

thing, I spun it out, and next thing you know I was running backward." 


His face impassive — good drivers always have impassive 
faces; they practice the look secretly at night in front of 
(heir bathroom mirrors — Danny Ongais took Brock out 
in the Mustang. They came back in, ceremoniously changed 
places, and Ray began to drive. We stood nervously and 
squinted across the salt until we lost the car in the shim- 
mering heat waves. Then it materialized, wavering on the 
skyline and finally roared up. Brock pulled off his helmet. 
What hair he has left was matted wetly on his head. He 
was grinning widely. 

“Started off at 5,400 rpm right off the bat,” he said. 
"And first thing, I spun it out, and next thing you know I 
was running backward. The course is not exactly in ideal 
condition. Huh. The salt is too grainy. Slippery out there.” 

I painfully buckled on my helmet and climbed in with 
Danny. 

As I was hooking up seat belt, crotch strap and shoul- 
der harness, Mickey leaned in the window. “Run it up to 
4.000 rpm before you shift gears,” he said. "It's geared 
for very high revs. If the sumbitch wants to slide, just take 
that wheel and pitch it into the corners. You got to feel it 
with the seat of your pants." 

I nodded, the helmet waggling back and forth on my 
head, flicked on the ignition switch, then the start switch. 
We slammed away, howling into the first turn. Danny 
leaned back, folded his arms and began to watch me. 

Coming off the second turn I had it down through the 
gears, and the tach began to inch up past 4,300. Ongais 
nodded approvingly. He should never have done it. 

The inside of the course was marked off with four-foot- 
high stakes driven into the salt. I sighted down the stakes 
and planted the wheels as close to them as I could; they 
began flashing by in a blur. Then it hit 4,500 rpm and a 


bit more than 4,500. Third turn coming up. The noise was 
fantastic; the car sounded madder than anything I had 
ever heard. Let's see now. Pitch it into that corner. So I 
took a deep breath and cranked it hard into the No. 3 
turn. It was like making a turn on tapioca pudding. And 
we started to slide. That is, before we started to spin. 

The Mustang whipped out of control, the back end 
snapped around, and suddenly we were going backward. 
Then it snapped around again in another 360° turn, and 
all my intestines got up and walked over to cling to the 
right side of my rib cage. I was sure we were going to roll 
over and maybe ruin the roof line. The crazy thing kept 
spinning wildly; another and another, until I could see the 
mountains flashing by the window every second. Then I 
began to notice other things. The stakes were flying up, 
across the hood and over the roof. I was faintly aware 
that the cockpit was somehow attracting salt. Ye gods, 
the place was full of salt. It hung there thickly in the air 
like a white mist. I licked my lips and began to fight the 
steering wheel. No chance, the car was not having any of 
that nonsense at the moment. Then, finally, it stopped spin- 
ning and sat there, all hunched down inside its own little 
swirling salt storm. I looked out the window. We were 
way off the course, and there were stakes lying scattered 
all around where they had been snapped off and tossed. 
Then flames started to streak out from beneath the hood. 

I turned to Danny, who was blinking. “Look,” I said. 
"We’re on fire." 

"Oh, Jesus,” he muttered and began flicking the latches 
on his harness. I started unlatching everything 1 could get 
my hands on until the seat belts felt undone. Then I clam- 
bered out. 

Ongais undid the latches and pulled the hood up. The 
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flames were shooting up from what appeared to be about 
82 carburetors. He swapped at them with his hands and 
finally blew them out. He looked across the car at me. 
"You spin,” he said, "you must always put in the clutch 
so the engine isn’t running frontward while you're run- 
ning backward. It catches the car on fire, see?” 

“Yeah," I said, "I noticed that.” 

We started the car again. Il sounded all right, maybe a 
bit like it was hurting. And we drove back into the pits. 

Mickey was pacing about unzipped with his stomach 
out. “Don’t worry about the fire," he said. "Just don’t 
do it again. By the way, you were going 145 miles an hour 
when you lost control. You like the ride?" 

On Sunday evening Mickey got zipped up again and 
took the red car out. He came flashing around in 2:52.3— 
142.68 mph. Then 152.41 mph. Then 158.0 mph— a new 
unofficial world record. But he pulled in and yanked off 
his helmet. "Ain’t a man alive can drive that course out 
there now,” he announced. “I mean. I never spin out, but 
1 had that car sideways; I mean, flat sideways, on the back- 
slrctch, and it went on and on and on. And all I could do 
was just sit there looking out the passenger window, man. 
Finally it broke loose and spun to beat hell. And if / spin 
out, everybody will. Time for a conference." 

We decided the course would never hold up for 24 


hours of pounding with the red car. Instead, we would 
postpone the Class B run. We would practice again Mon- 
day night, and Tuesday night we would all try for a 12- 
hour Class C record with the yellow Mustang. 

That settled, we got back into Ford's regular-people 
cars and drove straight to the Utah-Nevada State Line 
Casino. It is the first whoopee city heading west from Salt 
Lake: there are rows of slot machines, a crap table lined 
with high-rolling cowboys and a band up behind the bar 
playing and joshing with the customers. It was jammed 
with road-wrinkled tourists and, somewhere in there, our 
mechanics. They had beaten us. We knew, because there 
was a little trail of salty footprints — white against the 
bright green carpet— leading directly to the bar. 

On Monday evening Mickey’s crew began setting out 
flares, little red cannisters about the size of bowling balls, 
with wicks that burn like candles. The sun went down, 
leaving a cerisc-and-mauvc afterglow and, finally, it got so 
dark that to step away from the light security of the trail- 
er was to become lost forever. 

Mickey and Danny clambered into the red car and ripped 
away into the blackness. It was then that a Newport Beach, 
Calif, movieman named John Holstrom, who was filming 
this heady drama for Ford, saw the tight, dramatic shot 
he had been looking for. 

As the car poured fluidly around the fourth 
turn and down the straightaway toward us, 
his crew raised the camera and flicked on a 
monster quartz spotlight — aimed right into 
Mickey’s eyes. 

"I went stone blind — poof!" Mickey said 
later. "I knew just roughly where the pits 
were, and I tried to keep the car from plow- 
ing into the trailer and wiping everybody 
right out." 

The Mustang screamed by in a low. thin 
streak, then careened off the course, knock- 
ing out a couple of smoke pots and some 
more stakes. He finally got it controlled and 
rolled back in from the desert with a new sc- 
ries of dents and broken headlights from the 
slakes. The cars were starting to look lum- 
py. There was a spirited talk about the lights 
with gestures— and John promised not to 
try for quite so much drama. 

Mickey was clearly up tighter than ever 
about bringing home the world records for 
Ford. "You're going to have to practice in 
the blue straightaway car," he told me, "while 
we’re putting headlights on the other one. 
Here." He reached over and put something 
down beside me. "Put a damn fire extin- 
guisher in it this time, and don't burn your- 
self to death, will ya?” 



Ray anil I practiced, first one. then the other, jumping 

in an/I out of the car. We got it down to 24 seconds 
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1 nodded soberly and started it up. Then 
1 roared clear of the pits, that comforting 
pool of light and, suddenly, everything 
went stark black. I began to blink sort of 
earnestly; I have driven on lonely coun- 
try roads at night and seen more. But 
this time I was determined to do better. I 
looked around for the stakes and flares — 
the stakes were all shadowy and indis- 
tinct, and the flares finally showed up as 
little pinpricks of light. I got it going fast- 
er, listening to that building scream of 
power. There was no way to tell the course 
from the rest of the world. And it was, 
as promised, slippery. 

The thing about racing is: a driver will 
do anything, anything to drive well past 
the pits where everybody can see him. Me- 
chanics and crew chiefs can always tell if 
a driver is not stepping down on the gas; 
the car gives a special sort of whine. 

"Awww, old Balloon Foot is only just 
stroking it.” they will growl, and turn away 
in disgust. Or, "Lissen to that," they will 
say; "old so and so ain't even got his 
foot in it." 1 came around the final turn and. seeing the 
lights of the trailer off on the horizon, knew that the time 
had come to get my foot into it. I did. I had not counted 
on the Mickey effect. 

The USAC timing shack, followed by the big trailer, 
flashed past on my left in one quick burst o f light, and then — 
like Mickey, like Ray and Danny — 1 went blind. The sudden 
change was too much. When my vision cleared — aside from 
a few spots of amber lights dancing around the edges — I 
spotted a flare on one side of the car and another flare on the 
other. Best thing to do, I figured, was to get the left wheels 
right up next to those flares and try that. 

Crafty idea. After all, how was I to know that the crew 
had set the flares 10 feet inside the track so nobody would 
run over them? I discovered this little situation when I no- 
ticed some stakes whizzing by on my right, which meant 
that I had a seven-foot-wide car careening down a 10-foot 
corridor. Then one of the mileage markers loomed up 
dead ahead. 1 managed to skid past that one. nicking it 
with the car’s tail, and settled down to look out for the oth- 
ers. Sure enough, they came flashing by, big and easy to 
read in the headlights. 

One said: 3 miles. 

Then: 5 miles. 

Then: call your opfice. 

And: repent. 

Finally I got back to the pits and climbed out. “I can’t 
see a damn thing," I told Mickey. 

”1 sort of got that idea,” he said. 


One of the Autolite sparkplug men had the dream wheel. 
"How fast did I go?" I asked. 

He figured it up. "Little better’n a hundred," he said. 
"That ain’t much." 

We were now up to our hipbones in broken headlights. 

On Tuesday it was decided that Mickey and Danny 
would drive the shifts through the night, and that Brock 
and I would take over about dawn. Even if we drove slow- 
er. the earlier speeds held by the experts would be high 
enough to still get the records. 

The run started at 11:04 p.m. Mickey zipped up, took 
an aspirin and took off". 

In about three minutes and 45 seconds he showed ev- 
erybody — the crew, the rank amateurs. Wendover. the Ford 
Motor Co., the world — what driving on the salt is all 
about. The incomparable Mickey, his crew cut all mashed 
down under that helmet, his bulldog sort of jawline all 
thrust out— his car in perfect tune and balance — howling 
along. The crew pulled up camp chairs, sat down and 
looked at one another and grinned. "Now,” said Charlie 
Jackson, "yer going to see some plain and fancy driving, 
old buddies.” 

First lap was 152.606 mph. “ ’Cause of that standing 
start," Charlie explained. "Now wait for the next one.” 

Second lap was 1 65.824 mph. and the’ear seemed stretched 
out across the night. First five laps averaged 164.640 mph 
for a new world record. The first 10 laps averaged 163.890 
mph— 6.897 miles over the world record — and the yellow 
car continued to whoop along. 

continued 
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Fourteenth lap. Mickey whipped in, 
took on one glass of water and 28 gallons 
of gas (he was getting 5.4 miles to the gal- 
lon at that speed ) and went out after more 
marks. He got them. At 12:52 a.m. Dan- 
ny got in and continued the pace. 

“Man, it’s like driving on slush," 
Mickey said. “But we are getting the rec- 
ords." He unzipped and flashed the grin. 

Then, at the 500-mile mark — with 40 
world records set — it was suddenly all 
over. The course had become impossible: 
there was every chance that one false 
move out there would spin the car to 
somewhere just outside Baton Rouge. 

But Mickey had done it again. 
“Lemme see," he said. “Every record 
in class from 25 kilometers to 500 miles 
in both standing and flying starts. [Good- 
by, Craig Breedlove in the 1968 AMX.] 
Then the one-hour standing-start record 
with a speed of 158.866 mph — that’s 5.6 
mph over the old one. And . . 

And plenty of others. His 500-niilc 
standing-start mark was 159.518 mph — 
3.2 mph faster than the old record. "And 
just wait," Mickey said, “until the salt 
gets better and you see that red car go.” 

Still in driving uniform, he went up 
to the State Line Casino, ordered a drink, 
waved hello to everybody, bellied up to 
the blackjack table and won S700. 

Brock and I sat there, staring mood- 
ily into our drinks. He had his big arms 
planted on the table. 

“Well," I said, "let’s see. I hold the 
world's speed record for company sta- 
tion wagons.” 

“And I,” said Brock, “must hold the 
world records for 1969 Mustangs being 
driven at great speeds — sideways. Too 
bad we didn’t get to drive. But I’m glad 
of Mick got the records.” 

We ordered more Scotch and thought 
about it some more. Then Brock bright- 
ened. “Listen," he growled in that bear- 
voice, “I’ve just got a great idea for the 
title to my story in Hot Rod. And I'll 
tell you if you promise not to steal it.” 

I looked up at him reproachfully. 
"Steal your headline?” I said. “Never.” 

"O.K." Ray sighed and wrapped one 
hand around his glass. “I’m going to 
call my story. At Least / Got My Name 
on the Door.” end 
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BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by DICK RUSSELL 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

On July 5 both Baltimore (6-2) and Dave 
McNally seemed doomed to a second con- 
secutive season of frustration. McNally 
stood only 8-8 when Pitching Coach George 
Bamberger took him aside at the All-Star 
break. “You need a new weapon," Bam- 
berger said, and then promptly proceeded 
to teach McNally a wicked slider thrown de- 
ceivingly like a curveball. The result has 
been seven straight McNally victories, a 
streak that includes just 34 hits and eight 
runs allowed in 66 1/3 innings. With Mc- 
Nally, Jim Hardin and Gene Brabender all 
tossing shutouts, the Orioles continued to 
nip at Detroit's (7-1 ) lead. Home runs kept 
the Tigers rolling. Dave Campbell, a 26-year- 
old rookie battling a 102° fever, clouted 
one for his first major league hit. Bill Frec- 
han hit two in one game, and Norm Cash 
won a game with a four-bagger — the 20th 
time the Tigers had won in their final at 
bat. With its usual attack, boston (5-3) con- 
tinued its surge in the standings, as Carl 
Yastrzemski drew his 92nd walk, and Ken 
Harrclson belted two more homers. At Oak- 
land (5-2), superstition was the catalyst for 
John Odom. "I’ve had trouble winning my 
10th game," Odom declared, “so I’ll change 
uniforms just this once." He switched from 
No. 13 to No. 10, and the result, naturally, 
was a one-hitter. Twelve errors plagued 
Washington (3-5), which received a lift from 
Ken McMullen's three homers and Joe Cole- 
man's four-hit shutout. Time was simply 
not on new York’s (1-6) side The Yan- 


kees played a total of nine hours and 40 min- 
utes in three games, faced 15 pitchers and 
lost each time. Minnesota (4-3) still claimed 
three batters among the league's Top 10 
but remained mired in the second five. Lack 
of hitting destroyed California (3-4), Cleve- 
land (3-5) and Chicago (1-7). The Angels 
were shut out three times. The Indians bat- 
ted .206, scored eight runs in 62 innings 
and broke a losing streak only after Luis 
Tiant sprayed the bat rack with perfume. 
The White Sox’ .187 average and 1.1 runs 
per game meant business as usual in ninth 
place. 

S land mgs Del 74-42. Balt 66-48. Clev 63- 

56 Bos 62 54 Oal.60-55, Minn 54-59 NY 

51-60 Cal 53-63. Chi 48-65 Wash 42-71 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Dispelling rumors that all fight was gone 
from the National League, new york (3- 
5) finally provided some fireworks — on an 
airplane flight. Don Cardwell, 32, objected 
rather vociferously to the multicolored love 
beads adorning the neck of Ron Swoboda, 
24, and the generation gap suddenly loomed 
as important as the standings gap. Phil 
Linz, who made SI 0,000 from harmonica 
endorsements after a somewhat similar 1964 
incident, suggested, “The Ron Swoboda 
Beads Corporation could make some mon- 
ey. I'll buy them from him." Alas, Mets’ 
Manager Gil Hodges called a clubhouse 
meeting and announced: no beads on the 
road. st. louis (5-2) had its own airplane 
troubles, when silverware came up lacking 


on one flight and players had to cat their 
meals with one plastic spoon apiece. On 
the field, though, the Cards still had silver 
spoons in their mouths ( page 18). Shortstop 
Roberto Pena was claiming afterward that 
he had committed an error on a fourth-in- 
ning grounder, but the official scorer ruled 
otherwise and Philadelphia’s (3-4) Rick 
Wise had to settle for a one-hit victory. 
The presence of one underdog seemed to 
inspire another at Houston (5-3). Senator 
Fugenc McCarthy dropped by around the 
eighth inning of a game in which the Astros 
were trailing 1-0. Jim Wynn lined a game- 
winning double in the ninth, and the next 
day the Astros routed the Pirates with 16 
runs and 19 hits. Bob Bolin salvaged the 
week for san francisco (5-3), firing a four- 
hitter for his second straight shutout. Drea- 
ry los angeles (4-3) drew only 15,000 fans 
— less than its season-ticket sale — to one 
game. While the rest of the pitchers slumped. 
Bill Hands perked up CHICAGO (4-3) with a 
three-hitter, his 1 3th victory. Pitcher Milt 
Pappas' 15th career homer, which helped 
beat the Cubs, was the only highlight for 
Atlanta (3-4). Pittsburgh (3-5) suffered a 
serious loss when Matty Alou, the league’s 
top hitter, was struck in the face by his 
own foul ball and had to be carried off the 
field. Though Alex Johnson hit .357, four 
sore-armed pitchers were a source of woe for 
CINCINNATI (2-5). 


Standings Sll 76-41. Chi 62-55, SF 60- 
56. All 60-57. Cm 57-55. Pitt 56-61. Phil 
53-61. LA 53-64. NY 54-66, Hou 51-66 


BEST AT GETTING ON BASE RUNS PRODUCED 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Appearance 

s On Base 

Percentage 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Runs 

Scored 

Teammates 
Batted In* 

Total Runs 
Produced 

Yastrzemski. Bos (.276) 

455 

191 

.420 

Harrclson. Bos (.291 ) 

59 

66 

125 

Mantle, New York (.236) 

391 

155 

.396 

F. Howard. Wash (.279) 54 

48 

102 

Monday. Oak (.295) 

396 

154 

.389 

McAuliffe, Del (.259) 

72 

30 

102 

F. Robinson, Balt (.264) 

328 

123 

.375 

Northrup, Det (.245) 

53 

49 

102 

Sims, Clev (.252) 

329 

123 

.374 

Powell. Balt (.265) 

49 

51 

100 

Harrclson, Bos (.291 ) 

411 

ISI 

.367 

Yastrzemski, Bos (.276) 

63 

36 

99 

Andrews, Bos (.277) 

422 

155 

.367 

Freehan, Det (.252) 

50 

46 

96 

Oliva, Minn (.291) 

427 

152 

.356 

White, NY (.276) 

63 

32 

95 

Freehan, Det (.252) 

453 

160 

.353 

Bando, Oak (.263) 

50 

41 

91 

McAuliffe, Del (.259) 

483 

170 

.352 

Stanley, Det (.247) 

58 

33 

91 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

McCovcy. SF (.293) 

406 

154 

.379 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Perez, Cin (.263) 

58 

53 

III 

Rose, Cin (.323) 

451 

171 

.379 

Santo. Chi ( 254 i 

62 

48 

110 

Allen, Phil (.272) 

433 

162 

.374 

Flood. St.L (.300) 

63 

45 

108 

Staub, Hou ( 291) 

495 

185 

.374 

Williams. Chi (.283) 

60 

44 

104 

Grote, NY (.280) 

354 

127 

.359 

McCovcy, SF (.293) 

57 

45 ’ 

102 

Alou. Pitt (.327) 

412 

147 

.357 

Brock. St.L (.285) 

66 

35 

101 

Hunt, SF (.244) 

447 

159 

.356 

May, Cin (.297) 

55 

46 

101 

Alou. All (.305) 

512 

182 

.355 

A. Johnson, Cin (.324) 

59 

41 

100 

Sanio, Chi (.254) 

480 

170 

.354 

Allen, Phil (.272) 

58 

40 

98 

A. Johnson, Cin (.324) 

449 

158 

.352 

H. Aaron. Atl (.269) 

58 

40 

98 

Wynn. Hou (.247) 

452 

159 

.352 

• 

derived by subtracting HRs from RBIs 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


UNHUNG 

Sirs: 

Your writer Mark Kram seems to have 
one gigantic hang-up about Baltimore. Anil 
in the process, he seems to ha\c forgotten 
about Detroit. 

I read your story about the crucial Tiger- 
Oriole scries [Armageddon for a Pennant 
Race. Aug. 5 ). expecting to see a vivid, blow- 
by-blow portrayal of three exciting baseball 
games. What I read instead was a dirgelike 
account of how dismal summer in Balti- 
more can be when the home team is losing. 

Ciranted. your writer was apparently at- 
tempting to set the scene for the Detroit- 
Baltimore confrontation by elaborating on 
the details that brought about the change 
in Oriole management. But when this elab- 
oration takes up all but the last two para- 
graphs of a three-page story, 1 think your 
readers are entitled to wonder why they 
didn't get more details on what must have 
been one of the best clutch performances 
ever by a Tiger team. 

We here in Detroit have sat and watched 
the rest of the parade march by for 22 
straight summers. Now that we have our 
own version of the "impossible dream" 
going for us this summer, you'll have to 
excuse us for having little patience with a 
writer who accuses us of daring to turn 
the American League race into "dreariness 
and mediocrity" by actually winning ball 
games. 

Larky P. Mil lfr 

Detroit 

BEAR FACTS 

Sirs: 

As one of the "alarmists" who have voiced 
concern for the very future of the polar 
bear, the National Audubon Society hopes 
that the assurances of white huntress Vir- 
ginia Kraft that there are plenty of bears 
for everybody to shoot are true (A Search 
For Some Bear Facts, Aug. 5 ). 

But her reverse reasoning ("Not one 
person . could offer factual evidence 
that the polar bear was actually in dan- 
ger") sounds mighty familiar. It's the 
same old argument of the despoilers, 
who claim there is no evidence of the harm- 
fi I effects of air pollution, that there i> 
no evidence that pesticides are decimating 
wildlife populations. 

In truth, so little is known of the polar 
bear's life and ecology that no one can say 
whether this great creature of the Arctic is 
or isn't endangered. And one might wonder 
whether Miss Kraft's difficulties in finding 
a bear to bag weaken her own arguments. 

We appreciate, too, learning that abuses 
of laws and sportsmanship by guides and 
hunters arc "exceptional cases." That's wel- 


come news. But considering how few polar 
bear guides and hunters there arc, the law- 
less and unsporting element in their midst 
is still too substantial under any head count. 
Chaim is H. Cali ison 
Executive Vice President 
National Audubon Society 
New York City 

CROWD PLEASERS 

Sirs: 

For a number of years a great deal has 
been said and written about the fact that 
baseball seems to be losing to football 
its tremendous crowd appeal. It is claimed, 
correctly indeed, that football packs them 
in every Sunday while baseball teams must 
reach for fans with promotions such as Cap, 
Bat and Ball days in order to get, say, Yan- 
kee Stadium half-filled, even on days when 
a doublchcader is scheduled. 

I believe one of the best ways to revive in- 
terest in baseball, provide a better attrac- 
tion to the paying fan and increase atten- 
dance at games would be to replace Sun- 
day and holiday doublcheadcrs with two 
games, played between four different teams 
the same afternoon in the same park. The 
potential appeal of a Tw in Game featuring, 
let us suppose, Detroit vs. Minnesota and 
Baltimore vs. New York in Yankee Sta- 
dium is fantastic and would draw a larger 
crowd than would the individual games 
played in two home cities combined. Think 
also of the possibility of playing one Na- 
tional League game and one American 
League game the same afternoon in the same 
park and of the possibilities open to choice 
once the leagues expand and subdivide. 

I would hope that the people connected 
with basehall would give serious consider- 
ation to ideas along the lines of this pro- 
posal. 

Guillermo R. Sanciu / 
South Orange. N.J. 

Sirs: 

I propose in order to brighten up the dis- 
gruntled who arc statistic-minded, that we 
go back to the scoring rules of the 1887 Na- 
tional League season (no American League 
yet) when bases on balls counted as hits in 
the averages. This was the only season it 
was used. Just think how it would improve 
the averages overall and how happy many 
would be. Cap Anson led the league that 
year with a .421 average. It definitely takes 
as much skill to get a base on balls as it 
docs to hit an infield "bleeder." At mid- 
season 1968 the American League as a whole 
was hitting .223. If the bases on balls are 
added in as hits and at bats the league 
would be hitting a not too fantastic .290. 
Each team averaged about 250 walks. 


This may be just the stimulus baseball 
needs. 

Francis A. Harding Jr. 
East Brunswick. N.J, 

aged to perfection 

Sirs: 

Tut. tut, Dan Jenkins, that's a “lot of 
junk" about young (48) Julius Boros being 
"the oldest man ever to win a major golf 
championship" ( The Junkman Cools It, July 
29). Julie has done more for today's middlc- 
aged-and-oldcr golfers than all the spoiled 
near-millionaires grousing their tortuous 
rounds over the “unfair" fairways which 
"bedevil'' these tournaments. Quickly, qui- 
etly, graciously, modestly. Boros wends his 
cheery way No charger, no dallicr, no mir- 
acle man, Julius gets results that few have 
ever accomplished. But oldest? No, not yet. 
But perhaps Julius — if he is still playing 10 
years from now — could do it. I would not 
wager against him. 

In 1933 at the age of 55, Michael Scott 
of England won the British Amateur, a tru- 
ly prestigious tournament. Although he tried 
many times, Bobby Jones won it just once, 
three years before, to register his famous 
1930 grand slam. Other winners like Law- 
son Little. Charles Yates, Roger Wethered, 
Cyril Tolley. Bill Turnesa and Joe Carr arc- 
names to be remembered, but no one 
comes close at least in age — to matching 
the feat of Scott. In that week he probably 
played over twice as many holes as the cus- 
tomary 72-hole championship. How a man 
of 55 could do it is impossible to com- 
prehend. 

So hats off to Boros; he's today's best in- 
fluence on the game. But let's not forget Mi- 
chael Scott. He may even be Julie's inspi- 
ration! 

Edward R Hanna 

Atherton, Calif. 

THE BLACK ATHLETE (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

One result of your scries ( The Black Ath- 
lete A Shameful Story, July I -29) has been 
the appointment on this campus of a joint 
faculty-student committee to reassess com- 
pletely our entire athletic program, includ- 
ing. of course, the kinds of problems Mr. 
Olsen described. The committee, which in- 
cludes Negro members, is determined to get 
a full and correct picture of athletics here 
and is resolved that, in its final report and 
in its recommendations, nothing will be 
glossed over. 

Ray Past 
Chairman, Athletic 
Rccvaluation Committee 
University of Texas at El Paso 

El Paso 
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The finest 
racket 

you can own 
So good it’s 
almost unfair 
unless your 
opponent 
has one too. 

Available wherever fine 
tennis equipment is sold. 


Pennsylvania Brand Athletic Products 
Akron. Ohio 


The name for 

Field & 

Stream 

came easy. 

We named it 
after the aroma. 

COLLEGE STUDENTS: EARN MONEY 




Sell TIME. LIFE and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
on campus. Liberal commissions. Write 
for details Time Inc. College Bureau, 

TIME & LIFE Bldg.. Rockefeller Center, 

New York. N Y. 10020 

Doctors Find Way To 
Shrink Hemorrhoids 

And Promptly Stop Itching, 
Relieve Pain In Most Cases. 

Science has found a medication with 
the ability, in most cases — to stop 
burning itch, relieve pain and actually 
shrink hemorrhoids. 

In case after case doctors proved, 
while gently relieving pain and itch- 
ing, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

The answer is Preparation H ® — 
there is no other formula like it for 
hemorrhoids. Preparation H also 
soothes inflamed, irritated tissues and 
helps prevent further infection. In 
ointment or suppository form. 


Sirs: 

Another black athlete at UTEP hates con- 
ditions there so much he's recruiting his 
brother from New York to play basketball. 
This disgruntled athlete is Nate Archibald, 
our great soph guard of last year. 

D. M War* 

El Paso 
Sirs: 

Having been a black St. Louisan for JO 
years. I must say that your final install- 
ment of The Black Athlete was almost a com- 
posite description of community relations 
here. There are white people here who are 
willing to let a person rise or fall on his 
own merit, and some are ready to work for 
racial progress (this docs not necessarily 
mean integration, because integration is not 
a complete or cure-all answer), but too many 
cannot stand up by themselves because ol 
a severe case of "no-spinc-itis." The mam 
symptom is a fear of condemnation by oth- 
er whites. This was the situation on the foot- 
ball Cardinals. The press here was surely 
aware of the racial situation before the play- 
ers presented their case. Was there any men- 
tion of it? No! 

The problem here and throughout the 
United States is that too many whites arc 
willing to follow the racist few. Stand up. 
white America; the blacks have. 

Dt Silvir R. Smith 

St- Louis 
Sirs: 

Perhaps St. Louis Cardinal Coach Drulis 
should note that it has been said that Vince 
Lombardi treated till his players in the same 
manner like dirt. 

This is what I call fairness. 

Stan Covington 

Montclair. N.J. 

Sirs: 

The country is full of bleeding hearts and 
do-gooders these days, but bush leaguers still 
live in Hop houses, ride from town to town 
in rickety transportation and live on ham- 
burgers and coffee, and, somewhere among 
them, is another Gehrig. Ruth or Robinson 

it's pari of coming up the ladder. As long 
as there have been contesting athletes, since 
the Spartans of old. the soul of the athlete 
has been tempered by adversity, hard knocks 
and falls. Let reformation come easily. We've 
had enough of “Give it to me or 1 bum 
it." At least, here's one reader who has. 

Thomas C. Gordon 

Oakland, Calif. 

Sirs: 

I hope your series will lead to reforms to 
make the Negro athlete's life happier and 
advance a real equality among races. It must 
be done. But will reforms follow only a one- 
sided magazine scries, or can they also fol- 


low an honest, well-balanced series, which 
makes the bad seem even worse by show- 
ing it accurately in contrast to the good? 

To me, the word liberal has always meant 
■’free" a mind free to follow facts and log- 
ic to wherever they lead. I feel, however, 
that you have started with a Liberal con- 
clusion, then worked backward to find the 
facts and logic that would lead to it. Your 
series was Liberal but not liberal. 

John Hot wav 

Manassas, Va. 

Sirs: 

I believe that Negro students should be 
given social freedom at the schools they at- 
tend. I also believe, however, that they must 
not expect more of the college world, so- 
cial or otherwise, than of the rest of life. 
The same can be said for any ethnic or 
other group. The result is that, if you want 
true conformity and acceptance, the middle- 
class product will go to particular schools 
and the socially prominent to others; whiles 
will go to predominantly white institutions 
and Negroes to predominantly Negro in- 
stitutions. If a student wants to break the 
pattern, he must be advised of the prob- 
lems he will encounter and then left to his 
own decision. If a white boy decides to go 
to a Negro college, let him be prepared for 
the problems and take the consequences. If 
a Negro attends a predominantly white col- 
lege, particularly in the South, it is incom- 
prehensible to me how he could fail to ex- 
pect to have social problems at the very 
least. To expect that colleges, or their ad- 
ministrators, are going to rise above the 
mold simply because they want to use the 
Negro's athletic ability is expecting more 
than will be delivered- 

May I suggest that Mr. Olsen could do 
all high school athletes, and perhaps all high 
school students, a real favor by compiling 
a list of “beware" or caution points about 
colleges, college life, etc. that could be used 
as a checklist by college-bound students who 
are in need of assistance in determining 
whether a particular school really meets their 
rcquiremtnts, whatever they might be 

Neale F. Hooi.ey 

Westfield, N.J. 

Sirs: 

Thank you for the eye-opening series on 
Ihe Black Athlete. I suggest that we black 
athletes, as well as the schools, rededicatc 
and redirect our efforts. 

Hopefully, soon we will find that we can 
no longer blame someone or something else 
for our failures but only ourselves, as our 
white "counterparts must, Wc will no longer 
be able to enjoy four years of competition, 
social life, card playing, snap courses and 
irresponsibility. Damn! 

C. Goslen 

Indianapolis 
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“My insurance company? New England Life, of course. Why?” 



Wave After Wave. 
Drink After Drink. 


You ride the big one 
all the way in. 

Then: Coca-Cola, splashing 
over your thirst. 

Cold. Fresh. With that 
one-oi-a-kind taste. 

Coke has the taste 
fon never get tired ol. 

It makes the best things 
in tile go even better. 

Like the perfect wave. 

Like anything. 




